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fatherless and penniless at one blow, had come 
along before she was old enough to understand 
what it meant, and why her mother was so sad, 
and her slater 20 white-faced and weary-looking. 
Life to her had always had struggles aud trials 

fo; she knew that she and her sister bad been 
educated at the expense of richer relatives, and 
that thelr mother had been established fn a small 
school by the same people, She was too young 
to understand what the struggle had been to keep 
their home together, bat the gentle mother, ali 
unused to and anxiety, had sunk under the 
burden and left them jast as they were enterlog 
into . They were brave and resolute, 
and ner pti 8 ear yon! gor carat the echool 
aos iy , and they resolved to carry 
$ on, ‘ 

- All this was a long time ago now; a emall 
legacy from an unexpected eource had enabled 
them to make a freeh start; the small school In 
Sarrey had been given up some years, and shen | 
had migrated to the other side of the T b 
and purchased the goodwill of a select‘and bigh- 
a school, under the very shadow of the Eildon 


Monk's Ford the house was called—no doubt 
to distinguish Ib from the stately Abboteford, 
which was well In elght from the bottom of the 
garden which eloped down to the river, where 
there was really a ford, quite as easy and some- 
what shorter than the one where the holy man 
ceme to grief at thehands of the mischievous 
White Lady. Miss Ohandos had been wiee when 
the opportunity offered for the purchase of 
the school. { save 

“ We will not attempt too much,/*whe sald to 
her more timid sister; ‘‘ there are masters and 
teachers to be had for the paying, and you and I 
ace behind the timee-in our attainments, Doro- 
thea ; we will take our places—I will be the prin- 
efpal and manager, and you~——" ‘ 

She hesitated a moment, and Miss Dorothea, 
who fancied that her faded-looking water-coloure 
and her bygone fancy work werathe perfection of 
artistic taste, meekly suggested that the teaching 
of these arts might be her ‘ 

‘Bosh !” was the reply of Miss Obandos, 
‘* The girls we shall have at Monk's Ford will be 
able to teach you. For @ hundred » year and 
extras parents will expect more than washed-out 


daube of pictures and hideous bunches of flowers | ral 


in impossible colours in worsted work. All those 
things musd be put away,” she added, as her 
sister's glanee wandered fondly to the walla where 
specimens of her prowess had bung ever alnce 
they had set up school. ing together. 
“No one will send a child to a schoo! where snch 
acquirements as those are part ofthe secheme, 
You need not teach any more than myself, Doro- 
thea, There must be scmeone to overlook the 
sewing and mending, and youdo that beantifally, 
and there will be sick children scmetimes; and 
be have @ mcre motherly way with them than I 
ave. 

Migs Dorothea winced a little at her afster’s 
straightforward way of pubiing things, and felt 
that she was being relegated to a position eome- 
thing akin to that of nurse and sewing mafd, bub 
she wisely sald nothing, and things righted 
vhemesl ves. 

If Mies Chandos asserted herself 2s prineipal 
at Monk’s Ford, and ae the servants anid “let 
them know who was mistrese,” she was careful 
te uphold her stster’s position as well as her own, 
and Mies Dorothea was as much 9 power in the 
echool as her more {mportani elder sister. Per: 
haps one secret of thelr success was thelr ex- 
clueivenesz, Always courteous and kind to every 
one about them, they. kept to themselves ont of 
school hours, and their pretty ttle room lookin 
out on to the rippling river was rarely tnvad 
by anyone from the reat of the house except by 
special permission and Invitation. Here they 
could talk as they liked—hence the discusston of 


the morning paper, and the eulogy pronouncsd- 


by Mise Chandos on the great man of the hour. 
Neither of the ladies had ever seen Howard 
Templeton, or, indeed, any member of Parlla- 
ment of note; they were as far renioved from 
the busy world as if they had been In an Island 
of the Pacific. It wag one of the recommenda- 
tions of the school that {) was so secluded, and 





he mg ne ten. Fede pend co adeeb a ead 
proved herself unmanageable at home, 
and had been sent to the out-of-the-way border 


and trained Into something 
like a well-behaved arty Me The Miaee 
Chandos were thought to be very successfal io 
this kind of education; they were eminently 
jadicious, and Mowk’s Ford was more a refined 
home than a strict school. 

" A traly great man,” Mise Chandos repeated ; 
"'s man with whom I should be proud to shake 
hands,” 

“Bless me!” ejaculated Miss Dorothea, 
wondering what was coming to her slster—she 
rarely indulged In panegyrics about anybody, 
“ What has he been doing now *” 

“Doing! What has he not been doing!” 
Mise Chandos zald, and then she launched into 
praises of the eminent statesmap, and from 
them into reminiscences of what she had heard 
of his life. 

Taat ib was a life with a story In ft all Eog- 
land knew—a story with sorrow and wrong for 
its foundation, bat what it was no one was 
quite eure. 


That the people's idol had foolish, and let 
& woman wreck his hap as universally 
believed. Somes thirteen om yeara 


o ¥ 
before the Misees Chandos weré distuselog ‘him 
at their breakfast table, he bad gone abroad in 
the Interval of public business, and his fate 
at some foreign hotel. The clear-hewded)states- 
map, the wie legislator, the man who wae’ held 
up by all England as one of her Wbeatyand 
greatest, gave himeelf and his fame to # wo 
not y to be the meanest 
household. ne ayer 
She was beautiful everyone adualsted that, 
She had the formof a Venur, and the face of 
an innocent angel, with su Liliterate mind and a 
scheming, crafty brain. No one knew what 
Howard Templeton endured while his mistaken 
union lasted. .There was a -child, a llttle 
daughter—the ‘world knew thab much, and 
guessed that the pale grave man was passionately 
fond of his ¢! He attended to his pablic 
daties as before his marriage, but without the 
nerve and spirit that had characterlsed him 
before, and people shook thelr heads, and sald 
thet once more a woman had been a great man’s 


“4 


D. 

Another vacation came, and he went abroad 
with his wife and child, to¢ome back this time 
alone, The woman for whom he had lost so 
much lay in the cemetery at Fiorencs, and her 
child with her—at least, Mr. Templeton said so, 
Asked where the fnfant was, he replied 
“Dead 1” and his palned accents and quivering 
ips told how much {bt cost him to speak of {b, 

Then he threw himeeif Into politics once more 
with redoubled zal, and for ten years now had 
been the idol of one partyand the dread of the 
other, Perhaps a great secret of his success was 
the passionless way in which he acted and spoke 
—Iip was ae if nothing in this world conld move 
him any more. 

.“* Really, Ginevra, you epeak as if you knew 
him and were fn love with him," Miss Dorothea 
said, when ber elater had finished her rhapsody, 
and Miss Chandos looked up severely and rebuked 


her. 

‘* Don’t be coarse,” she sald, frigidly ; ‘' you 
do put such disgusting constructions on very 
words sometimes,” 

"Miss Chandos professed to have a great 
contempt for the weakness of people who feil fo 
love; she waa commonly reputed to know 
nothing abont it, and never to 
brewery her life. There were certain mementoes 

u 


possible and ineligible creatures, as her slster 
declared—and had given Miss Chandos a good 
deal of trouble Jest she ehould do something rash 
and compromise 








had been fairly scared {ato cld-maidiam, had 
Miss Dorothea Chandoa, 

She apologtsed very humbly for her indlscreos 
words, and gavga little sigh ; perhaps in’ memory 
of her many adrolrere, all of whom Ginevra had 
a0 successfully routed. Thenshe looked ont o? 
the window on to the fresh green landscape, and 
thovghd her Mnes had fallen In very pleasant 
places after all, 

A carriage was coming up the drive—a private 
one ; at least, it was pot any vebicle with which 
she wasacquainted, The and footman 
wore neat dark liveries, and the horses were good 
and well groomed. There was a quiet taste 
about the whole equipsge that ehe felt was a 


distinction, ; : : 
‘+ & private carriage,” she sald to her sister, 
and Mise Chandos looked up. 


“It mast be some mistake,” she replied, ‘no 
one would come on any buslnesa at this unearthiy 
time In the morning; the servants have been 
sent to fetch some one. and have mistaken the 
house. Ia there anyone fo it }” 

eo Yes.” 

" Gentleman or lady 1” 

“ Gentlemsa.”’ 

“Ah! Mr. Gosforth, I daressy. Ho fs a 
Hitle early, but I supposs some one has given 
him a life.” 

Mr. Lr prmect ipa A the Ares ogra the littie 
Eplacops! chapel w the young attended 
in Meirose, aad had been laid up from the effecia 
of an accident for some time ; he had only jast 
resumed his duties as theological {netructor to the 
young ladies of Monk's Ford. . 

“T don’t think {tb is Mr, @oaforth,” Mis» 
Dorothea said, as the carrisge stop and the 
footman rang a lond peal at the door bell. " No, 
id fan't,” a3 a gentleman got out and entered the 
house ; “is is a stranger.” 

“‘He has chosen a curious time to come,” 
Miss Chandos said, “ Many ladies would be 
quite uuprepsred to receive anyone ab this tims 
in the morning,” and she glanced at her trim 
breakfast gown in the glass with some satisfac. 
tion, Slovenly morning habits were not per- 
mitted ab Monk’s Ford. ; 

They heard a firm, manly tread cross the hal} 
asthe visitor was shown into the drawing-room, 
a pleasant..room, utterly unlike the generally 
conceived notion of the drawing-room ab a school- 
room. Everything was fm good taste, nothing 
jarred by undue contrast with the old-world 
aspect of the place. It was a thoroughly com- 
fortable apartment, and the two mistresese of 
the house delighted {a decorating and beautifying 
{t with thelr own hands, 

“TI hope {s fs a pupil,” Miss Dorothea said ; " we 
are not fall by any means.” 

“We do factuate,”” Miss Chandos sald, with 
little sigh, and if flactaating meant decreasing 
in the number of pupile, they certelnly did. 
They conld have taken five more young ladles 
and then not have been Inconveniently crowded. 

‘A gentleman, ma'am,” eald a neatly-attire? 
walting-maid, entering with a card on a salver. 
“His compliments, and he {fs very sorry te 
disturb you at such an hour, but his time fs 
very precious, and his bualness is urgent, so he 

you will excuse it,” 
: ® Say I will. cee him ‘at once,”) Mis Chandos 
said, r and taking the card, and then sitting 
dowa in utter amazement, and with a face 
of unatterable:astonishitiént, for the card bore the 
name of her pet hero, the great statesman, 
“ Howard Templeton 1” 


eee 
+ 
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CHAPTER It 
A DREAM REALISED, 

Miss Cuaxpos stared at the card and then a% 
the girl who bad brought it, and felt very much 
as ff abe should faint with the weight of the 
honour that sappy summer ° 
ing her, Thab the great statesman, 
of all others she admired and 
poy ha pte be in her house ema 
to see sending o polite meesege W e 
might have commanded, and she would have 
gladly obeyed, 
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Ib wae almost too mach for belief, almost too 
much to allow her to speak with calmners to the 

| who was wondering not a little at the per- 
porbation her milstress so openly displayed. Miss 
Chandos was usually as impassive as a statue, 
es in business matters, and this visit was 
diatinctly a business one, the gentleman had said 


50, 

The girl had bot a vague {dea cf who Howard 
Templeton might be; politics were not mach 
discussed fn the kitchen at Monk’s Ford, and one 
gentlemn was pretty much ifke another as far as 
ahe was @ jadge, : 

bg I will be there immediately, Sasan,” 
her mistress said, and the girl retired, 
har companions in the kitchsn that she verlly 
belleved the gentleman was “come a-courting, 
Missis was that flarried when she saw his name. 

‘' Ty's to Miss Dorothea, then,” sald the cook 
oracularly. No ons would venture to come 
courting to her!'’ meaning Miss Chandos. 

“Oh, won’t there be ructions if ft is!" sald 
the housemaid, who had been many years in the 
service of the alsters, and had a lively reco 
of the routing of the last one or two of Miss 


Dorothea’s lovers ; " she won't be allowed to have | 


bim, no fear |” 
seer tn nt 
ena o! 

to Ps sare tt there a ‘na a 5 out of 
lace roorni: w j 
pay dang on yy hac. + pe ~e ye 
comely features to the advantege, She 
was loclined to a somewhat severe style of dress 
as became the mistress of a ecleck school like 
Monk’s Ford, and she wore her hafr banded 
down upon her forehead faa ra’ gone style, 
but which suited her features ad: TA 

Miss Dorothea as. belng younger, and not 
having given pp all her youthfal as 
{nai loved. to 


pg.and 
adorn, her with such |. 


Gating flaery as her sister did not absolutely 
forbid, She itked loose draperies and pretty 
cibbons and soft lace, and contrived to roake her- 


self & very attractive and middle- | 8°ed 


presentable j 
aged lady, She was always all.‘' ends” her alster 
was wont to declare with a little shiver, when | 
she came downatalrs, as she did sometimes, more 
than adorned ; but it was only Dorothea, 
acd people knew her and ib did nob matter much, 
The “ends” and soft draperies would have been 
cut of place on her, bat they sulted her alster, 
and they made a capital contrast, 

Mr, Templeton looked ap with » rather amueed 
smile on his face as the mistress of the house 
<a = ey ep into which he aaa 
shown, been contemplating a 
of himesif which was.e sort of fetish in the heart 
of his admirer, and which occupied a prominent 
place amonget the ornamenta ef the room. 

He came forward with easy grace end intro- 
‘daced himself with the alr of a man accustomed 
to homage, and yet in each. fashion as cet Misu 
Casndos at berease in a moment, 

“ You are doing me too much honour, my dear 
the tote, Shunchate Scohapeecapiaenaonenas 
i but Tecan you.on 
‘i? photograph whieh bas coms into your bands, 


{skiog as be smiled and looked a the photograph: 
in'tn vibdeb Seams 0%) ay wetaon i ytd 
It did not do him jastice, [t was older i 


moment, ‘‘nelther do I think it good. I bope 
you will not, when we know each other better.” 
Miss Chandos was In such a flatter of delight 


ab his ‘and pleasant words that she 
‘could belleve her senses, and he recalled 
her wits with a word of business, 


* “Tam futruding unwarrantably at this hour,” 
he sald, “bat my time is pretty much occupled, 
which must be my excuse.” 

Miss Chandos anid something, she hardly knew 
what, about the extreme value of his time to the 
country at large, and he smiled as ff the notion 
amused him, 

“The country could get along very well with- 
ont me,” he said; “ in this pleasant place {bt {s good 
to forget politics for s moment, Miss Ohandos, 
will you do me a favour!” 

manner wae curlously abrupt, 1b was often 
remarked upon, and Mies Charidos listening to 
him thought how often she bad read in the 
papers of that very quality of his;-his admirers 
went Into raptares over it and called 1) charac- 
teristic, and so forth, bis enemies and detractors 
dubbed {$ brutal and coargs, and all sorts of hard 


It was neither. Ib was somewhat rugged and 
short—the style of a man who bad often to dis- 
‘pose of much and varied business in a very small 
space of time. 

“A favour! to you!” Miss Chandos almost 
geapes “eurely I will, What is it, Mr. Temple- 
‘ton 

“Firat of all,” he safd, smaliing again with a 
winning 30, which way almost as marked a 
characteristic of his aa his brusquerle, “ burn 
that horrible libel on ms, Iam not a handsome 
man, but I do not like to feel that my unknown 
friends are made to think me worse than I an. 
You shall bave another portrait to replace this 
one ff you Will destroy t0, or, better still, give fb 
to i 


me, 

“T will give ft°to you with pleasure,” the 

gratified lady said, “I, thats wo, my sister and 
myself, borght it to have zome memento of ‘the 
you have done, Mr. Templeton.” 
* #©Xb) epare me,” he’ sald, laughing ottrigtt 
now, ‘spare ine. We're public men, you know ; 
let as come to business. I want some help ad 
your hands,” 

“ Anything that I can do, Mr. Templeton, I 
shall only J too happy to attempt,” Mis 
Chandos eald ; “you have only to sek and-——” 

“Walt till I tell you what ft fs,’’ he replied. 
*T¢%s something more than taking a pupli for 
schdol terms. “Will you undertake the charge of 
my davghter—the whole charge, I mean—for an 
indefinite time. ~ I cannot tell when ib may sult 
me to have her with me agalo, perbop) uot for 
some HH 

a daugbter!* 

Miss Chandos could not do more than gazp ou’ 
the words, All that she hed heard of the sorrow 
in Mr, Templeton’s life, and the loss of his wile 
and daughter conting into her mind, ‘'1 did nob 


" That I had such a sppondege. Na, I dare. 
aay no few people do, ere are reasona,” 
-wfiace eo, § *' reasons which I cannot epeak of, 
hardly bear to think of, Indeed, that make me 
reticent.on the subject.” po 

The bandsome face quiverod a llttle as he 
spoke, and Miss Chandos Metencd, fall of ready 

mpathy, 

You have heard something of the story of 
my life, I dare say?” he sald, “It is pretty 
taach ned property, and some of the reports 
which Ihave read bave the merit of coming 
tolerably near the truth.” 

YT don’t know that I have heard mach,” the 
lady eatd, y. She had read -every word 
there was to be found on the subject ; bud every 

‘of ths hey a the great M.P.’s tackles 

' ‘was to wamie effect In one item— 
that his child a2 well as his wife was dead. ‘I 
atood You had lost your little girl,” she 








existence remalae, I want a home for her, will 
you give her one? There nesd bs no trouble 
about terms, whatever you think fit.” 

Miss Ohandos hardly kuew how to express how 
very glad she should be to receive the daughter 
of wo distinguished a man as Mr. Texpleton. 

To was a forerancer of fatare prosperity. 
The school would gain prestige and posiilon by 
the fact of such s pepil having entered {t, 

Something of this she expressed. to her visitor ; 
but it was not to be, Mr. Templeton quietly, 
but firmly, negatived any publicity being given 
to the fact thas his daughter was to be an In- 
mate of Monk's Ford 

*T cannot give you my reasons,” he gaid, sce- 
fog the disippointment In the face of Miss 
Onandos. “They concern both the child and 
myself, Iam avxions that for the present her 
ex'stence shall be « secret. Hitherto she has 
been where she has nob been known as my child, 
She fs not quite aware of her identity or rather 
mine even now. I should like as little sald to 
her on the subject as possible. I must know 
what she is likely to grow up before I make up 
my mind how to treat her.” 

"Too much of her mother in her, perhaps,” 
Miss Chandos thought to herself, but aloud she 
only said that ehe ehould be very happy to under- 
take the charge of Miss Templeton. 

Oar terms are one hundred guineas,” she 
enid, taking » prospectus out of a lebter-rack on 
the table, inclusive of everything except one or 
two special studlea that we have to procure 
masters from a distance for, Of course, if your 
little daughter fs to remain with us during the 
vacations?” 

* With you, of course, elther here or wherever 
you go yourselves. I want you to take her as if 
she were your own. ‘Expense {s no particular 
object. Shall we tay Gonble your usual terms, 
with a suitable allowance for clothing and extras } 
You ses I am asking for a mother for my child as 
well as a schoolmictress,and no money will pay for 
the love and cere that I sm sure she will 
receive,” 

Two hundred a yoar! Miss Chandos felt quite 
fains with relief ab the propozal, She wonld 
have undertaken the most refractory und tirescnie 
child that could be sent her for lees than her 
weual fees jast now ; for Monk’s Ford was 
certainly on the decline, and here was a double 
fee coming for a child who would be no exponse, 
and might be very little trouble. 

“To it a bargain?” Mr. Templeton asked, 
seeing that she paused, and fancying that per- 
haps she was hesitating. “One great reason for 
my selecting this place fs its extreme secluaton, 
another the high recommendation of many 
friends,” 

"Someone bas been flattering us,” said Miss 
Chandos, in a flatter, 

“T think not. I have heard nothing but good 
about Monk's Ford and ita mistress ; but I want 
you to keep the fact of my Ittle girl’s ree!dence 
with you a secret from himin particular, [ob will 
not be for long, but I have special reasons,” 

“We will do anything you wish.” Miss Chandos 
replied eargerly ; and Mr, Templeton rose. 

**Oan I bring her to-day?” heasked, ‘‘It ts 
imperative that she should leave her present 
quarters ab once. I have feaccn to be much 
Gfssatiafied with her present school,” 

“ Whenever you like,” the lady sald, “We 
can take her at once.’’ 

1 will bring her In a faw hours, then,” Mr, 
Templeton sald, rising. “And when [ have de- 
Mvered her into your hands you will give me this 
Mbel on my face, will you not? You ehall have 
a@ really good one In exchange for it.” 

"You shall haveit on one conditfon,” Miss 
Chandos sald, waxiog bold In her extreme delight 
and hap 

*t And that fs?” 

“Taoab you favour me with your autograph, 
inscribe your name on {t, and that will make It 
inexpresatbly valuable to me.” 

Mr, Templeton laughed, and sald bis mind was 
relieved ; ‘he did not know what she might be 
golng toask. She should have the photograph 
and the autograph as soon as he reached 
London, 

And then hé bowed himaelf out, and was driven 
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away ; and Miss Chandos went back to her slater, 
hardly able to belfeve that ip was not all a wild 
dream, 

“Two bundred a year, Dorothea, and the nicest 
man you ever saw!” she somewhat In- 
coherently; ‘and an allowance for clothing 
besides. It will jasa put us back where we were 
before last year.” 

“Last year " had been a very unlucky year 
with the two ladies. They had lost some very 
profitable puptis, and had not found others to 
sapp\y thelr places. 

“To will do the school a great deal of good,” 
Miss Dorothea opined ; and was disappointed and 
earlous when her sister told her that the fact of 
Miss Templeton’s residence in their house was to 
be kept a secret. 

** That is partly the reason he offers us such 
high terms,” ebe said. ‘ Bob I am sure he will 
not allow us to be losers by it, He will make It 
up to usin some way besides this money, I am 
sure.” 

Miss Dvrothea did not say anything, bat she 
thought her wise elder slater had gone slightly 
mad on the subject of Mr, Templeton, 


-—-———— 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE NEW PUPIL, 

No ons bad ever seen Miss Caandos Io such a 
state of agitation and flutter as she appeared 
during the day of Mr, Templeton’s visit. 

Her lips were sealed about the pupil she «x- 
pected by her promise to the young lady’s father, 
or she would have carried the story of her 
triumph to the Manse at the foot of the hill 
where she wae a welcome and honoured guest, 
Eplecopalian though she was, and to her friend 
Mr. Gosforth, who did not put {n an appearance 
that day at all at Monk's Ford, and to everybody 
with whom ahe was on visiting terms. 

It was somewhat hard to be entrusted with 
the education of the daughter of the very greatest. 
man fn the kingdom, {n ber eyes, and not be able 
to speak of fb, 

She had no Idea what the girl would be like. 
She could guess her age approximately, 

The story of the popular member's unhappy 
marriage was public property, and Mise Chandos 
had it all by heart, 

Miss Templeton would se about twelve years 
of age—jast an Interesting age, she told herself, 
as she gave orders about the bedroom that was 
to be got ready, and ordered out fine linen and 
dalatier adornments than usually fell to the lot 
of her pupils, 

“* A very Intereating age, Dorothea,” she sald 
to her sister, ‘'Jast the period of a child’s life 
when the ideas can be best formed, and the 
fature for good or evil most distinctly marked 
out, Tt will be a delightful task, especially when 
we think whose child she ls. We shall love 
ber for her father’s sake.” 

Mies Dorothea smiled, and sald nothing; she 
nesented meekly as she always did to what her 
sister sald, but she remembered only the very 
day before how Genevra had held forth anent a 
young lady just the age of this new pupil, and 
acserted that twelve years old was the most pro- 
voking and tiresome age that ever girls arrived 
at; that a girl of twelve had no brains, and 
seemed to have no sense of honour or hones 
elther ; that she was ely and untidy and lazy, 
and a whole catalogue of evil qualities, 

‘* Genevra isn’t always quite jast,”’ she sald to 
hereelf. ‘' Poor little Parsons is not half as bad as 
she makes her ont ; bus, then, she ian’t a member 
of Parllament’s daughter. Dear me, if I had 
made such speech as she did jast now about 
loving her for her father’s sake, I wonder what 
she would have said to me! I should have had 
® lectare an hour long about coarseness and all 
sorts of dreadfal thinge. Well, well, younger 
sisters can’t do and say what thelr elders can, 
that’s certain.” : 

Shs was jast as curious, if less demonstrative 
Tonpiohen Saaighair oh sneak 

m ‘s iter tm) terest. 

Miss Chandos decided that she was to be 
treated az a parlour boarder, though the great 





man had expressed no wishes on the subject. 
She felt that the child of so distinguished a man 
should not mix with the reat of her pupils, arieto- 
cratic though they were, 

heieloetenSipteaas dome eate toes upbeat 

me equlpage drove up to door 

time to be critically examined by all the fn- 
mates of the house who could fiad sufficient 
excuse for getting te the front windows. 

News that someone ont of the common was 
expected had leaked out, and the young ladies 
were all on the qui vive as well as their elders, 

Miss Chandos received her guest at che door 
as became his distinction. She erally had 
new arrivals brought to her in the drawing-room, 
and was apt to impress parente rather forcibly 
with her extreme dignity. 

She abased herself, so to speak, before Mr, 
Templeton, and welcomed him with effusion, 
He was every whit as urbane and polite as he 
had been in the 

“I have been rather a long time,” he sald, aa 
the door closed upon them ; “ bat I had business, 
and there were one or two things to be attended 
to, The child’s outfit had not come down from 
town. I have had no one to help me In this 
matter, my dear madam, so I shail have to 
trouble you to see that everything is provided 
that fe necessary,” 

Miss Chandos wondered a little—it was strange 
that a man like Mr. Templeton should have no 
female friend to asalat him fp looking after his 
child—bat he had admitted that there was a 
mystery, and she said to herself that it would 
clear up some time. 

"This fs your pupll,” he sald, Indicating the 
little girl, who had pot epoken nor moved since 
she was led into the room by Mies Chandos, 
"Clare, my dear, give Miss Chandos your hand.” 

The little girl thus bidden looked the lady 
straight in the face with  curfous unchildlike 
look, ac {f she were reading her like a book, and 
held out her hand. 

“* How do you do!” she said, in a singularly 
unchildlike voice. 

Mise Chandos drew her closer and kissed her, 
with an odd feeling that she did not like her 
much. She was hardly» pretty girl, but there 
was great power in the face and sufficient good 
looks to shadow forth beauty by-and-by. It was- 
curlous, but she was far more like the portrait 
that Mr, Templeton had condemued as a carica- 
ture than like her father himself; there was the 
hardness and power ia her childish features that 
were utterly wanting in his. Seated there in 
the pretty drawlog-room at Monk’s Ford, he 
looked s handsome dé70nnaire man of the world 
—not a bit of the grave statesman about him— 
and yet the portrait was good az a likeness too, 

‘You promised to give me thie,” Mr. Tem- 
pleton said, seeing her glance from the child to 
the photograph. 

“Yee, on conditions,” she replied, 

“ They ehall be falthfally fulfilled,” he sald, 
emiling. ‘Let me see, I am to send you the 
very beat portralt that has ever been taken of 
me, with my autograph attached, is not that 
io” 


"Yos,” Miss Chandos said, delighted; ‘I 
shall prize it—ah ! I cannot tell you how I shall 
ze it, Mr. Templeton, D2 you know it has 
one of the dreams of my life to see you, to 
shake you by the hand, and now——”’ 
" Like all dreams, the reality tarns out a poor 
sham ; Is it not so, Mies Chandos ?" 
Mo, indeed, It fs an honour I shall never for- 
which I could never have hoped for ; 
ladies are not supposed to be politicians, Mr, 
Templeton, and I daresay J am very Ignorant, 
but no one can help belng interested In the good 
Ys ao ic to ie b 
er was an pt con- 
that fiitted 


reverence for her father and his greatness ; pro- 
bably she knew nothing about it. 

“Clare is hardly of your — you see,” 
he sald, “ Politics have very little meaning for 
her; she has never seen her father made the 
{dol of the hour,” 
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*'She will understand and appreciate it some 
day,” Mias Chandos said, stroking the little hand 


she held, whieh, to her surprise, was promptly 
drawn away ; Miss Templeton was evidently not 
used to caresses, 

: oad - ~ Sa ensaph to take oa 
Tem presen te your 
gifo, Miss Chandos (U don’t think I shall destroy 
ib, but keep {t as a memento of your pleasant 
house and courteous kindness), and to arrange 
with you for the first year of little girl’s 
stay with you—-two hundred pounds, Will you 
have & cheque or notes? I brought both with 
me,’ 

“ T—I will have a cheque, if you please,” Miss 
Chandos said, all in a flutter of delight snd 
excitement. : 

Asa rule she hated cheques, after the fashion 
of her sex, bat the idea of taking a cheque to 
the bank with such a name on fb as that of 
Howard Templeton put all her antipatby - to 

ho. 

* Certalnly,’’ sald utr oy ee ou 
his pocket- book, bud pa t nd. 
“T don’t know,” he sald, “I think it would 
hardly be safe,” 

we 1" she echoed fn surprise, ‘' Anything 
from you would surely be safe.” 

that wae nob my meaning, 
For you to cash a cheque of mine might draw 
wish to conceal, of Clars’s 


: 


the 
fingers. ‘It Is oe They are 
aite right, thank you, Mr, pleton.” 

wn ig * the wm board and so forth, but 
Clare will want pocket-money, and more clothes, 
doubtless. You ses my movements will be rather 
uncertain soon.” 

* Ab, yea! England is to lose you ; 
you are going abroad, I saw some g about it in 


the paper. ; 

“I think the papers know more of my buti- 
pay cate i ag Whe my gag sald with 
a little curl of his dsome ip, “ They are 
right this time, Iam going a as you say. 
I may nob communicate with you for some time, 
therefore I had better give you a little more for 
whatever extras there may Say fifty pounds, 
will that do?” 

"Oh, it is more than b,” Miss Chandos 
said, but you will leave an to be written 
to, lf your little girl should be fll; we cannot 
always forezee.”” 

“Olare ie very healthy,”. Mr. Templeton 
replied. “I don’t think she has ever been fll in 
her life, I will come and see her before very long ; 
as for my address you know where a letter will 
always reach me,” —~ 

He spoke as a man who Is known all over the 
world, and Miss Chandos said no* more ;.and 
again the queer expression, so like contempt, 
came over the child’s face, 

TI must go,” Mr. Tem; said, “I have 
wasted too much time this lovely district 
already. I leave my child with you in perfect 

Miss Chandos,” 


" T will do by her as if she were my own,” was 
the warm reply, and she held out her hand, 
which was warmly shaken. 

“ Clare,” Mr, Templeton sald, hold 
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jog out his hand to the child, who: gave hers in 
return. She did not spring to her father's arms, 
or attempt to hiss him, only looked at him 


fetly and 7, 

" Good-bye, pepa,” In a quiet volce, with no 
emotion in it whatever. 

There was nota quiver tn the dark little face, 
pot @ wistfal look ia the large, expresalve cyes, 
and before Miss Coandos had recovered from her 
amazement at her new pupil's demeanour, Mr. 
Templeton had bowed himself out of the room 
and. was into his carriage at the door. 
He wa' a good-bye to her and was gone, 
jeaving her feeling very much as if the whole 
affair was some queer dream, There were the 
notes and the litele girl to convince her to the 
contrary, and she led the child to her own sltting- 
room to introduce her to her slster. 

Looked at without her hat, Ciare Templeton 
wae decidedly better-looking ; she had beantifal 
hsie and @yes, and by no means irregular 
teaburea, and her dark skin was clear, if brown ;. 


by-and-by. That odd look, so like the portraft, 

of which her father had taker possession, puzzled 

Mise Coandos ; it was exactly where the picture 

- did not resemble the She was curlously 

self-possemsed for one so young; she did nob 
appear to be more than twelve years old. 

Miss Chandos asked her age, and she re- 


plied, —- 

Papa says that Lam twelve and a-half. In- 
trodace me to this lady, please, I have not seen 
her before." 

There wasso mach of a grown-up woman In 
her, that Misa Cnandos amazed out of all her 
notions of dignity, presented her aleter as if the 

had been Mr. Templeton’s wife 
instead of his daughter, 


* Toaok you,” replied the child, gravely, “ Iam 
glad to know you, Miss Dorothea, I think we 
shall be friende.”’ 


** And don’t you think we shall be friends, too, 
— Swen Ar em Peter: astonished ; 

efelt as it sho go a changeling into 
‘her house instead of a child; there wae such a 
curfous ale about the little creature, for Miss 
oe was petite—very small indeed for 


" Fhe waiciedl.® wns the quiet reply. “Bat 
you are the mistress, you see,” 

“And your experiences of school m'streases 
have not been quite ib, le that 16+” 

**That {fs fb,” the new scholar replied. “I 
have besn at one school before, and I should 
have run away in another week, There are things 
Ede ah. wo 

" , won't try to ran a 
from here,’ Miss Chandos thenshs to herself, 


CHAPTER lV, 
MISS CHANDOS IS PERPLEXSD, 


THRRB was something curiously repellent in 
manner of this odd child, Miss Chandos 
as Lf she could not find words to talk to 


F 
ili 


she allowed her to go to her room and look after 
her ling very much as if she had. 
dreamed all that had passed, and should wake to 
find that Howard Templeton’s visit and the 
charge he hed in her hands were all a 
Mise Templeton looked on while her tranks 
putty See song a-ha fs 

room been arranged for her. It 
was impossible to tell from the look whether she 





They are all new, and we had to take a great 
deal for ted, as we were In a harry.” 

We!” echoed Mies Chandos, bewildered. 

‘* Yes, papa and J, Nothing that I had before 
would do, of course, He gave away all my old 
things that I had at—ab the Jastechool. He said 
I must be properly fitted to come here.” 

© And where was your last echool, dear!’ the 
governess asked, hoping to gather something 
about her odd new pupil from the reply. 

“ Abroad,” was the curt reply. ‘ Papa told 
me not to speak of it if I cou Ip it; 1b wasa 
mistake to send me there,” 

Her lips closed with a sort of snap, as if she 

to say any more, and Miss Chandoe was 
too much taken aback to question ber, 

‘I think you bad better look over the other 

” the child sald, after the tranks had been 
emptied, and the bed and chairs were filled with 
handsome looking clothes. ‘'I am almost sure 
— iz something wanting, but Eherdly know 
what,” 


A good deal was wanting. Mise Chandos 
called ber sister, and they went over the new- 
comer’s wardrobe together. Miss Dorothea 
looked up presently with a surprised excla- 
mation, 

“ My dear, you have no stockings,” she sald, 
* not a single pair can I find, nor any handker- 


* Perhaps not,” Miss Templeton said, coolly. 
** Papa was nob used to shopping, you see, 
He gave orders that everything was to be of the 
best, but the people did nob put in every- 
t » 


**We will soon make all that right,” Miss 
Dorothea said, looking admiringly at the dainty 
toilettes that were spread about, Mr, Templeton 
evidently had an Pb for colour and arrangement 
fn 9 lady’s dress, though he did forget stockings 
and such minor matters, Their new charge would 
do the school credit, at any rate as far as 
appearance went, If in nothing else. 

You can tell papa we make all straight 
when you write to him,” Miss Chandoe said, 
hardly knowing how to begin to talk to this self- 
— little creature, who, as she expressed 

t afterwards,—‘' shut her up with a snap every 
time she spoke.” 

‘Tam not going to write to him,” was the 


quiet reply. 

oan dear ! Nob write to your father?” 

" No,’ 

“ Bat he will expect to hear how you like us 
—whether you are happy and so on.” 

“He will know all he wants to know; there 
will be no need of writing.” 


promised to do so-—you heard him—and send his 


** Yes, I heard him,” Miss Templeton 
sitth ths od look te her fase thet wns 0 lke the 
portrait her father had taken away ; “bud he fs 


always é 
“ Yon, and jon golng abroad,'’ Miss Chandos 
remarked, I daresay he has very Hbttle 


" Did he tell you he was goimg abroad!” the 


child b 

**I don’t know that he sald‘so In as many 
words, but there is no need for private infor- 
mation about Mr. Templeton’s doings, the news- 
pepers chronicle them.” 

“* Ob, yes, the newspapers, of course, Will you 
ring for the maid, please, to put all these things 
away, I am tired of them.” 

“My dear, our young ladies walt upon them- 
selves, as far as the arrangement of their 
wardrobes Is concerned,” Miss Chandos sald, 
every minnte that {t was harder and 





room, and he Introduced to your school- 
fellows.” 

" I don’ want to know any of them particularly 
Am I to beia the schoolroom!? Papa did not 
Bay 60,” 

“Some part of the day, of course," Mise 
Chandos said, somewhat sharply. ‘‘T will be 
necessary ; you will soon learn to like them all, I 
hope.’ 

“Tp will not elgnify much ; I shail see as little 
of them ae possible ; I shal) nob want them, and 
they will not care for me,”’ 

* Oh yes, dear, they will. 
very lovable, sociable girls.” 

“ Nobody likes me,” was the cnly reply the 
child made to thie remark, acd Mise Chandos 
turued her over tothe teacher in charge of the 
schoclroom with a certain amount of dread as to 
what might happen text, 

** 1 don’t believe she’s a child at all,” she said 
to herself, as ahe closed the door on the expectant 
group of girls, ‘ She’s more like » fairy change- 
ling or a child-witech. Iam afraid she will upect 
the +choolroom sadly.” 

She was sgreeably disappointed to find that 
such was not the case; the new girl elected to 
bebsve most amiably to ber schoolfellows and 
politely to the teachers, and the evening passed 
pleasantly enongh. 

Miss Templeton managed to let everybody know 
that she considered herself a person of importance, 
and she showed herself an adept in the art of find- 
ing ont all that she wanted to know about other 
people without telling an atom more than she 
wanted to about herself, 

Before bedtime ehe had managed to extract ail 
sorts of tnformailon from simott oll the girls, 
getting ab thefr names and their histories In a 


You will find, them 


curfously sharp fashion, but when they separated. 


for the night the rest of them found that they 
knew nothing more abou! the new comer than 
that her name was Clare Templeton, and thatsahe 
had been at school on the Continent before her 
arrival as Monk’s Ford. 

She had not given a hint as to whereabouts tho 
school had been, not the slightest bit of informa- 
tlon about her father, of whom the girls vere burn- 
ing to hear something. She parried al! questions 
with wonderfal skill, finally stopping their queries 
with a scornful remark to the effect that she did 
not know where they could all have come from 
{f they regarded » member of Parliament as such 
® wonderfal person. 

The two heads of the establishment discussed 
her over their quiet supper, when the girls 
were all safe In bed, and the teachers enjoying 
their usual nightly liberty In thelr own part of 
the house. 


*€T shall never like her, never,” Miss Chandos 
sald, piteously. “She is the most disagreeable 
child I have ever received here; she will worry 
us to death, Dorothea !"’ 

"Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” Miss 
Dorothea said, gently. ‘‘She fs strange to us as 
yet, she will improve in time,” 

“I am surel hope she may,” Miss Chandos 
replied, “ there is room for ft,” 

Thiogs were not so bad as the good lady anti- 
clpated. Clare Templeton chose to make herself 
agreeable, and to learn her lessons with proper 
attention and zeal. She was very badiy 
grounded fn all a. knowledge, and it 
seemed sometimes as if she had never been 
regularly taught, 

In vain her teachers tzied to find ont where her 
education, such as ib was, had been begun ; they 
came to think that she bad been forbidden to tell, 
and ceased asking her about It, There was o 
mystery about her; Mr. Templeton had sald as 
much when he brought her to school, and it 
should be 

Miss Ohandoes did feel a little disappointed 
when the newepspers announced Mr. Temple- 
ton’s departure for the Continent and she bad 
not received the photograph ; che 
had been so looking forward to its arrival with 
the great man’s attograpb, and perbaps a letter 
as weil, 

She dropped a word or two about it only a few 
days after the arrival of the little gir] as Monk’s 
Ford in her presence, and she had curled her lip 
with the pecallar expression that was common to 
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her, and remarked that her papa had to promise 
&@ great many thing: to all sorts of people, and 
sen olen ag some of them were over- 


“I hope he does not class me with all sorts of 
people, my dear,” the lady replied, a little nettled 
ab the speecb. ‘ 

‘©Oh, I didn’t mean that, of course,’ Clare 
replied, '‘ but, you know, in his posftion——” 

* Of course, Misa C oa sald, wonder- 
ing whav the curious emile onthe young face 
roeant; “he is always epgaged, I know ; still I 
hops he will not forget Monk's Ford, and hfs 
little girl,” 

“IT am not afraid of being forgotten,” Miss 
Templeton sauswered, arid sald no more on_the 
subject, 

“ 3b looks as tf he had forgotten me at wes 
rate,” Miss Chandos eald to hér sister when a wes 
had gone by after Mr. Templeton’s departure, 
* I wish I had not let him take that portraft, it 
was strangely like Clare.” 

“T hope he will be satisfied with Clare when 
he sees ber,” Miss Dorothea said, thoughtfully. 
“* To my mind she fs improved ; she is more gentle 
= not 0 very abrupt and brusque as she used 
to be.” 


§' She is not a lovable child,” Miss Chandos 
romarked, with a little algh. ‘There fe always 
something about her that [ cannot understand, 
She seems to have things on her mind, she ts 
anchiidlike. I should have liked a little more 
koowledge of her antecedents, but Mr. Templeton 
had evidently made up his mind to keep them 
to himself, and I balfeve the child bas been 
tutored,” 

“Nodoubtshe has. Weehall be told all about 
her in good time,” Miss Dorothea aald, ‘‘ No 
doubt Mr, Templeton’s rescons are good.” 

‘They are tantalising at any rate. Are you 
{nelined for a walk this afternoon t” 

“Yes, Where do you want me to go}”’ 

“To Macdonald's and I think to Brown’s also. 
They had better have some monsy each of them.” 

Misa Chandos was quite easy on the subject of 
money now. Otare Templeton had certalaly 
brought ber good luck, for her house was fall of 
paying paplls, and a good deal of the two hundred 

nda stil remained antonched. 

Some of it had been paid away, Mr. Goaforth, 
the clergyman, had been the ficut réciplent of a 
note for ten potinds, and had listened with 
admiring wonder to the story of the great man’s 
visit, and the Introduction of his child to the 


He was mach {nterested in-Clare, and ‘taw a 
were lovable nature than appeared on the eur- 
face, and the child in her turn seemed to like him 


very much. 

The two tradesmen whom Misa Chandos had 
named had also rece!ved soms of Mr, Templeton’s 
money, and in due time would ‘hava’ more; one 
was the grocer, the other the buceher, who serve] 
the Misses Chandos, and as there was no etint of 
food in their house, end the young ladies had the 
casual eppetites of healthy school girls, thelr 
custom was Dot to be despised, 
~ Miss Dorothea returned from her expedition 
into the town rather serious, and With @ pozz\ed 
look on her pleasent face, 

'¢ Well,” Mise Cusndos eeld; looking ap from 
pea ae her —— entered; “have you at- 
tended toeverything?"" 

** Yea, [think co; Cataret is writing to London 
to-night, and will match ‘those things for you ; 
but I didn’t pay the money you gave mo at elther 
of tha other places.” 

‘' Not pay it—why ?” 

“ Nelther of them would take it,” 

Misa Chandos stared at her sister as if che 
thought she had taken leave of her senees, 

mar take {i 1” she repeated in amazement, 

Ch 0," 

" Why not 1” 

‘ They neither of them eaid; they are going to 
callon you; Brown sald the money was cf no 
cynsequence, I thovghd Macdouald’s manner 
rather rude, He did not say mach, but he de- 
clined the notes*he sald he should prefer its 
standing over-for a Htvle while.” 

_ "IT vever heard of-sue’: a thing, never,” Miss 
Chandos sald, Tradesmen are. generally wo 
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eager for thelr money. However, {t does not 
alg ; ft is there for them when they want it. 
Who ta that, I wonder ?” 

Mr, Gosforth,” Mise Dorothea replied. ‘* What 


can he want, I wonder f 
It was a little for Mr. Gosforth had 


"} not long left the 3; bis usual lesson having 


taken place that afternoon. 
ils, guadanieaimonignain saieesh * Deve 
aa en ' Doro- 
thes has been to Melrose for me, and ts ouly jost 
ao In. Sit down and tellens the news, if there 
Mn. Gesteeth: anttown, heb bo locked vay 
uncomfortable, and seemed to have hardly a 
word to gay. 
“T have come about something “y 
fortable,” be blarted out at length. “I 


sorry. 
“Something uncomfortable!" Miss Chandos 
sald, ‘What fe ft?” 


“T hardly know—that ten pound note you 
me ” 


gave 

Yes ; what of ib!" 

“ There is something nob quite right about ft, 
I am afraid it fsa forgery.” 

'* A forgery !” 


uncom. 
am very 


and that afternoon was to bring her plenty. Ste 
wes dressing for dinner; 1b was a ceremony at 
Monk’s Ford which was never omitted—when 
she was told that she was wanted. 

**T cannot see anyone now,” she sald some. 
what eharply to the maid who aummoned her, 
* you know that quite well!” 

‘*Yeu'm!” the girl, replied, “I told them 
so, but they just sald they would walt till you 
came down—thelr business wouldn’s keep,” 

‘Who are they,” aeked the lady, angrily, 
‘* They must be very insolent 4 

“They gave the sames Brown and Mac. 
donald, ma’am,” the girl sala, She was new to 


tradespeople by alight. “They me nob exactly 
tlemen.” : 


en 

. “No,” Misa Chandos said with a little langh, 
though she felt uncomfortable ; ahe hardly knew 
why, “ They are not gentlemen ; go down and 
aay ft is inconvenient for me to. see them now. [| 
will do s0 to-morrow morning,” 
The girl went, but returned tn a minute or 
two with a message to the effect that the bual- 
ness of the two men was of a nature that would 


Miss Dorothea turned very white as ebe gasped | stare, 


out the word ; its very utterance appeared to her 
fraught with come unknown danger. 

"Yes ; L_bave recelved a letter from the bank 
— it... You will know where you had 1t from, 
° ” 

"Certainly we do,” Miss Chandos said, re- 
covering her scattered wits a little. "It was one 
of those I recefved from Mr, Templeton.” 

“ Ah, then you had better ecommuntcate-with 
him at once,” Mc, Gosforth said, much relieved 
fo his mind, “ You wiil be no loser by it.” 





CHAPTER V. 
MISS CHANDOS IS ENLIGHTENED, 

Iv was very unpleasant, of course; but equally 
Sues- Templeton | seogil uty pooepdiingrahgnas 

r. Templeton w put b, 
Mize Chandos sat down to write fb, asking Mr. 
Gosforth td stay and see that she worded her 
letter properly. It was such an awful thing to 
have to write toa Member of Parliament about 
a forged bank nots. 

In her secret heart the good lady belicved that 
Mr. Gosforth, and the bank, and everybody who 
had avythingto do with It were wropg. She 
felt inclined to take the note back and exchange 
{t for another, She had no othere except the 
remainder of Mr. T'empleton’s payment; and 1% 
was nob avery great remainder now. She. had 
pafd so mach money away In getting rid of old 
dab 


abts. 

“Will that do!” she asked, when she had 
finished s very apologetic and terrified Hotie note, 
and handed {ft to the clergyman to read. “It ts 
dreadful to have to hint at such a thing to him,” 

‘' You neean’s have abased yourself quite so 
much,” he asid with a emile, ‘He Is only « 
mortal like ourselves, aod a very unpretending 
one, If all storles of him are true,” 

"Ob, that he ie!” Mies Chandos sald eagerly. 
“A perfect gentleman, nob an atom of pride. 
What willbe dot Will he send another note do 
you think, or a chéqte, or perhaps come over. 
Ah! ff he would only do that.” 

“I don’t think Mr..Templeton will be so 
concernsd over a matter of ten pounds as to 
break {2 upon his holiday and come home. He 
will order hie secretary to aee into the, affair, and 
there will be an end of ft, We shail nob lose the 
money, be sure of thai.” 

‘Tam sore of 1b,” Miss Chaudos said, with 
something of pride tn her idol In her tone, 

Mr, Gosforth stalled at her enthusiaem, but 
made no remark. He took her note to ths post- 
cflica, qufte content to waft for his money till the 
appleacant little affair should be set right. 

Miss Caandos felb very uncomfortable ; but it 
was more on Mr, Tempileton’s account than her 
own. It was sucha able matter for him to 
bs troubled sbout; bub there was more tronble 
in-store for her. Worrles seldom come singly, 





rather uncomfortable. 
There was no reason why she should feel put 
about at the arrival of two of her tradespeople. 
They had been to the house before both of 
them ; but she had been upieb by the business 
of the ten pound note, and everything seemed to 
be going a little wrong. 

“ Show the persons Into thé morning-room,” 
she eald to the girl, “and say I will be down 
directly, Let them understand that I can only 
see them fo: a minute or two at this hour.” 

“This notification wae recelved with Indifference 
by the visitorr, one of whom went so far as to 


say in the servant's that Miss Chandos 
would have to sult time to theirs till their 
bustness was finished, ” 


They bowed gravely to, her as she entered fa 
all the bravery of her dinner attire, for she loved 
pr ar fads peggy ete 
timely payment pers, 
hander. Die, Masiegeth, ona the first to speak.” 

‘Sorry to come at an inconvenient time,” he 
sald, shortly, “' bat this isa matter of busineie, 
ma'am, Your sfeter, Miss Dorothes, called ypon 
us two this 

" Yes, to make a further payment, and-——” 

* Aod we-wouldn’d take it, Just so, Miss 
Chandos, we could not sfford to! We are 
neither of us rich, and she offered notes A 


stroggiing tradesman can's afford to 
from yon, ma'am.” é 
” = — Bayar veer you,” faltered. the 
vs a horrible suspicion was upon 
ber that she did, ‘I paid the notes aeI received 
them myeelf, In payment of-an account, You 
have never refused any manner of payment from 
me before.” “sien 


everything seemed to grow dark before her eyes 
for a minute, but Me. Macdonald brought her to 
herself by another terrible statement. 

and by ail accounts you 


fae eonn ee eh a 
«Thank you,” sald Miss Chandos, with 
simple dignity,. “I hardly know) what it all 
means |. «Will you tell. me exactly what {6 ir, 
please 3’ “ 

She clasped her hands very tightly in her 
lep that she might not betray how scarsd she 
was, and set herself to listen, The story was 
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before, and shown him a note which he had 
recelyed from the mietress of Monk’s Ford which 
he had esaayed to change and found a f s 
Upon this the butcher and grocer had also 8 
an ¢fforts to get cash for the notes received by 
them on the came day and made a like discovery. 

* And now, ma'am, we've come to you to know 


what ft all means,” Mr. Brown sald, not un- |. 


elvilly, though he rather misunderstood the 
deadly rt that came aca the unfortunate 
lady’s v's an awkw business, 
seo, Mr. Cateret’s in a taking he fs, and talked 
g to his lawyer ab ofce, but we said we 
hear something about fb fiest, and 
Ramsay, the dressmaker, she’s 
enough about her five pounds ; {t's 
with her, and she’s let all the place 
tb ft. She says that she’il to a 
t 16 as soon as we go back, and——” 
don’} say any more for a minute,” 
Chandos said, f . She bad hard work 
from fainting, but there was no 
She rose and rang the bell, 
Mies Dorothea and the 
the dianer, Tae geutle- 
ortant, and she should 


b.to sey,” she sald, after a 
ardly expect you to believe 
1% myself? All the notes 
the two days that these 
e obtalued from the same 
aceount. I received a 

a large part of It to the 
ee already written ad the 
the payment to me, as 
could. reach me I shall hear 
mused beg that it may stand over 


] = — for a eat or ont the 
s feeling really sorry for the poor 
showed no litle bravery under the 
eircumstances,. " Bab it will have to 
somehow, and that soon,” 
be settled by the payment of the 
as I can get an answer, but the 
‘That’ kind of gentry are very fond of going 
abroad,” the grocer remarked; ‘you've been 
swindled, ma’am, and that’s about Ib, for I don’t 
doubt your word for a minute,” 
Mise Chandos smiled in the midet of her 


talsery and terror, 

“Swindled|’ she exclaimed, “you do not 
know the gen » or you would not say that, 
He is as pable of doing a wean action asa 
sinless angel can be. He will know how the 
notes came inte his possession, and will make !{b 


all straight. 
"TI a 80, ma’ama, for your sake,” the butcher 
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remar| and then they lefo ber to go Into 
her owa room and lock the door, and go into 
hysterics, which she fought ont by herself, bury- 


ing her face in the bedclothes, lest anyone should 


Me, Macdonald did nob say much; he was 
BB gos a pempre. hemmed 
if we shall ever know who ft fs,” 
langh; ‘'I should like to 
know who | ac caseeaarnapn funccsnt as a 
Miss Chandos kept the secret of the motive of 
t 


wo eg Ty & secret even 
She Miss Dorcthea that 


ge 
E 
F 
E 


catastrophe, She did not faint like her elster, 
but she felt very much as if the world were 
turning upside down, This is what she read :-— 


* Hotel Maximilian, 
** Ludwigstrasse, 
" Vienna, June 16th, 18—, 

* Mapvau,—I am directed by Mr, Templeton to 
inform you that there is some mistake; he pre- 
sumes that you have confounded him with scme 
other person of the same name! He has not been 
in the neighbourhood of Abboteford for more 
than ten years; he has no knowledge of your hame 
or of the school you mention. He has no davghter 
nor any young lady relative at school at all.—I 
am, madam, your obedient servant, 

“ CLARENCE Powsn,” 


“Send for Mr. Gosforth,” gasped Miss Doro- 
thea; when she had read this terrible epletle ; 
“beg him to come at once, Ob, what does it 
all mean? What isto be done?” 

Tt was a long time béfore Miss Chandow could 
be brought round out of this terrible swoon, 
When strong-minded and strong-willed women 
‘do faint they do it as they do _ every- 
thing—with a will, and as if they meant fb, and 
it was a fainting ft that was almost death. Mr. 
Gosforth came, and grasped the situation at 
once, 

‘*You have been egregiously swindled,” he 
sald, ‘Perhaps the child herself knows 
something. Where is she ’” 

“What shall we do with her?” Mise Doro- 
thea said, weeping. ‘I should like to turn her 
out of the house this minute.” 

"*She may be {nhocent of avy knowledge of 
harm,” the clergyman eald gently. “Shall I 
question her for you }” 

“Ob, please do!” the younger sister sald. 
She seemed to be the stronger now ; poor Miss 
Chandos was utterly prostrate. 

“Not here ; not fn this room,” the poor lady 
gasped from the sofa. "I could not bear the 
sight of her ; indeed I could not.” 

Miss Dorothea and Mr, Gosforth adjourned to 
the drawing-room and summoned Clare Tem- 
pleton. 

She came into the room very pale and a 
curfous look in her eyer, as if she knew or guessed 
that some long-expected blow had fallen, and 
stood before them silent but evidently defiant, 

“We want to ask you a question or two,” Mr, 
Gosforth sald, gravely, 

“Yeu!” Mies. Dorothea struck In excitedly, 
"We want to know who and what you are, You 
are no daughter of Mr, Templeton’s, we know 
that much, You have come here under false 
pretences, Your father ie no member of Parlla- 
ary by fsa renga san aid 

y a moment,” clergyman » laying 
hie hand on the arm of the frate lady. “That 
is going a little too fast, Clare will tell us all 
she knows about herself, and who ber father 
really is, and we shall know how tovact, She 
fa too young to have been a party to all that 
has evidently been done,” 

“She fe not too young to know,” Mies Doro- 
thea said; ‘'She bas posed here as the daughter 
of arfch man; held her own in the echool as the 
sam ag most Influential man fn the king- 
om.”” 

“*T have not,” sald the child, {ndignantly, “I 
have never said one word about my father; I 
have never told any cf you a syllable about 
myzelf ; {> fs you who have done the boasting ; 
there was no need for me to do ft,”’ 

it was true; she hadnot. Mies Dorothea re- 
called how she had tried to get the child to talk 
of herself, and failed, and bow the other girls 
had often remarked that there was nothing to be 
gob ont of her. 

‘* Whatever shail we do with her?” she eaid, 
“Genewra will never endure the sighd of her 


. A wudden fear seemed euddenly to seize the 
Hvtie girl, and her eyes dilated. ~ 

"Take me away! Oh, take me awsy!” she 
sald, clinging to Mr. Gosforth’s arm, and he looked 
fogly at her unturned face. 





and e 
"oc the-lotter-thnb bad cused the kot 


thad will be the best plan,” he csid, 





" Tet her coms home with me for a day or two; 
may asleter will take care of her.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN GREATER DARKNESS, 

Mr Gosvorts took the forlorn child to his 
home and the kfad care of his alster, and {) was 
well for ber that he did ac, for the next fow weeks 
were fraught with misery aad desolation to the 
poor Iadies ab Mouk’s Ford, al! brought shout 
by the advent of the daughter of the great 
man, 

In two days from the visih of the tradesmen 
Misz Chandos found herse!f in a eea of difficulties 
out of which she could not extricate hereelf 
Threate, reproaches, and accusations of dlehonesty 
came from all quarters, Some of the unlucky 
notes had got Into the hands of strangers, who 
knew nothing and cared less about the high 
moral characters of the elstera, and what wae 
worse than all, the thing was made terribly 
public. In vain Mise Chandon protested, and 
offered repoyment of all sume representing the 
forged noves ; she was hardly balfeved, and the 
character of her school was gone, Pupil after 
pupil was removed, til), at the end of the autumn 
term, it became evident to the bewildercd and 
sorrow-atricken Jadies that thelr school had 
melted away. There would be nothing for ib 
but for them to sel] up and get away out of the 
neighbourhood, and try and begin seain some- 
where, where they would nod be poloted at as 
the paseers of forged notes, 

And fp al! this time they had found ont 
nothing about the odd child so wickedly thrusd 
upon them, and fx the midet of thelr troubles 
were more than thankfal to Mr. Gosforth and 
his esleter for cffering her 8 home. They found 
her veeful, The clergyman told them he wa: 
egreeably dixappolated Im her, and for the 
present at lenst she should remain In his 
hone. 

Mies Chandos declared she could nob see her. 
She wished her no harm, but she never wanted 
to look upon her face again, and she would not 
allow her eister to say good-bye to the poor litle 
waif. Wocheritable, perhaps, but natural under 
the olroumstances, aud Clare was left withont so 
much ae a good bye, 

Tne Miseen Ohandos were golug back to London 
and Mr, Gosforth intimated that he and bis 
slater would see that the girl was nob cast adrift, 
Asa matter of fact, the worthy clergyman, and 
hia elater too, had taken a great fancy to the 
child—partly from ber very forlornness, and 
partly from the fact that thoy eaw that the two 
Indice disliked her, 

A curious suspicion that al! was nob quite right 
had haunted Mr. Gvsforth’s mind from the first, 
but he had no grounds for his suspicions, and 
said nothing about them, 

For the first week or two they abstained from 
any questions, They wanted to vee what the little 
girl really was like. There was s curlous reticence 
and distrust. aboat her that was nob wonderfal, 
They would Jet her learn to love them before 
they tried to win her confidence. Toere was no 
lack of love Io her Iiotle heart, but she had never 
been with people who strove to call Ib out, nad 
she attached berself with clingiog fidelliy to these 
kind friends who had sheltered and protected 
her. 

One day, when the troubles ab Monk's Ford 
were at thelr Lelghr, and tha sa's of the goods of 
the Misses Chandos was making s public scandal, 
Mias Gosforth found ber weeping violently jn a 
corner of the garret that was used as a lamber 
room. 

“Whatis the matter, dear?” she asked. "I 
have besn looking for you.” 

Bat Oisre did not anewer; only sobbed ont 
that she was,sorry—se sorry, and she wished ehe 
was dead. ‘ 

It wae some time before the cause of her grief 
was guite clear. 

Miss Gosforth hed a notion that she did not 
care for the Mines Chandos, and that she was 
callous about the wrong she had helped to do 
them, 
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Tt was not the case, Her little hearb was 
wrung by the story of their humiliation and die- 
grace, and she would have done anything to help 
vhem {ff she could. 

‘* Perhaps you may help, by helping them to 
find ont who you are, and who ft was that 
played them euch a trick,” Mies Gosforth eug- 
ed 


gested. 

Bat Olare shock her head. 

“fT don’t know anything,” she sald, sadly. 
*'Noba single thing I have been at school all 
my life; I have not learned much; but it has 
always been a school I was at from vhe very first. 
I don’o think papa cared for me much, 1 don’t 
think anyons ever cared for me.” 

**Someone cares for now,” Miss Gosforth 
sald, drawing the forlorn child close to her. 
“Suppose you try and tell me all about your 
Mfe—where it has been spent, and so forth. 
Maybe we shall get at something to guide us, 
and your father——” 


“Will he come back do you think?” asked 
Clare, In a voles of unmistakable terror and 
disgust. 

“TJ cannot tell, dear. Will you not be glad to 
ei a 

‘ 0,” 


The negative was prompt and uncompro- 
mising. It wae very evident that Olare did not 
want bo see her father again. Little by Httle 
she told her story ; nob much to tell when she 
had recounted all her experiences. 

Her first recollections were of a place where 
there was & great square in the shadow of a 
church with a high tower, where there were 
beanutifal chimes, and dogs drew little carte in 
the street. Antwerp, Miss Gosforth guessed 
from the latter fact, and also a certain recol- 
lection of EHegilsh belong a good deal spoken 
round her as well as other languages, 

Mixed up in the remembrance of thie early 
porlod were a woman with black hate and eyes, 
and s foreign appearance, and her father. His 
wat the one figure that never quite went out cf 
the shifting scenes of her life, She remembered 
dimly a mean lodging and coares fare In connec- 
tion with this partd of ber life; then a blank ; 
then the fi-st echool; a wretched piace In a 
shabby quarter of Paris, where she learned 
little, and grew a great deal. 

Then her father seemed to be better off, and 
removed her to a school at Duseeldorf, where she 
remained till she was taken away In a harry and 
brought to Monk’s Ford, . . 

There had been money difficulties In connec- 
tion with this last academy, and ehe had been 
spirited away, leaving all her clothes behind 
ber, 


It was 8 sorrowful and sordid story for a child 
bo tell, but {t wae all she knew of her life her- 
self, She had never been called Olare Tem- 
pleton till she came bo the Micses Chandos. She 
had been Clare Brandon to the beat of her 
remembrance all her life. Mr, Gosforth drew 
bis own conclasions from her narrative. He 
thought {t extremely unilkely that the gentle- 
man calling himeelf her father would ever re- 
appear on the scene; who or what he was he 
could not guess, He would keep Clare from all 
harm, and make use of her in his house as long 
as his eleter liked to have her, and then look out 
for some eafe place of shelter for her, where she 
could be taught to earn her own living. 

The bursting of the atorm, and the discovery 
of the fraud that had been practised upon the 
Misses Chandos, seemed to make a different child 
of Clare, and to lift a load from her shoulders 
that had iain heavily upon her. She became a 
bright, pleasant girl, quiet and reserved with 
atrangers, bat loving to a degree to her bene- 
factors, and a nimble little right hand to Miss 
Gosforth, who was something of an {nvalid, and 
wanted a handmald at times, 

Both brother and efster felt that they should 
find out some time who their protégée was. She 
was ceftainly absurdly like the portralte of Mr, 
Templeton, that were to be purchased every- 
where ; buat then she was equally lixe the far 
hendsomer man who had called himself har 
fasher ; so that wae nothing. 

Two things might lead to some enlighvenment. 
Oxce was a little locket, which for some reason or 


keep ; and the other an odd mark of a burn or 
scald on one of her arms. She could not 
recollect anything about {t, so it must have been 
done in her iofancy. The locket contained the 
portrait of a woman in one half, and a Ilttle 
infant In the other, which she believed were her 
mother and herself. She had no recollection of 
her mother ; did not know whether she was dead 
or alive; but her father had always cursed and 
frightful temper whenever she had been 
she gathered that their married 
life had been unhappy. There was nob much to 
go. upon, but Mr. Gosforth said it might be a 
clue some time, and took the locket into his own 


lady wishes to see you, sir.” 
’ The y secretary of the great Mr. Tem- 
pleton smiled a queer littic smile as he sald the 
words, 

idea 


iM 
i 


coming fn such a fashion 
his chief without the 
appointment was too 
be anything but a joke; and Mr. 
himself looked as if he were of the 


“A lady!” he said, looklng up in astonish- 
ment. ‘' What lady?” 

** This ls her card, sir. Begs that you will see 
her fora moment, Cannot tell her business to 
anyone else,’ 

* Ah, that’s what they 


thing anyone elee could have done for them jast 
as well, Ask her her business, Power. 
I capnot andertake to see anyone except by 
appointment,” 

‘7 did, slr.” 

‘' What did she say?” 

"Said she was sure you would see her [f you 
remembered who she was ; but that she could not 

of ber affairs to a stranger. 

“Miss Chandos,” Mr. Temp'eton read from 
the card he held, ‘' Ah, yes, I do remember, 
Show her in, Power, and say that I shall be 
engaged for the next few minutes. I don't know 
what I can do, bat I think I know what she has 
come about,” 


Power ushered in the lady, and withdrew; 
and Mies Chandos, pale and altered, and very 
different from the Important mistress of Monk’s 
Ford, found herself in the presence of the man 
she had eo long adored as « political god. 

Now she saw the original of the lamented 
photograpb, and knew that fb was a speaking 
likefiess, and that the clever scoundrel who had 
palmed himeelf offapon her—though startlingly 
Uke—was galte another person. 

Mr. Templeton greeted her gracious'y, and 
put her at her ease with the finished courtesy of 
a gentleman, and then asked what he could do 
for her. 

‘* T hardly know,” gasped poor Miss Chandos, 
“I thought perhaps you might be able to help 
us, my slater and m , to get a living some- 
how, we are well- destitute now.” 

‘Indeed! I am sorry. Not through any- 
thing connected with the unpleasant affair you 
once wrote me about, I truss?” . 

**Ab, yes; it is all through that,” the poor 
lady.replied, and then she told ber story ; how 
she had paid away-most of the money that had 
come to her in Mr, Templeton’s name, and had 
brought apon herself, not only. the money 
troubles, but the obloguy of suspicion, and the 
rain that comes of want of confidence. ‘ We 
are looked upon as swindlers,” she sald, with 
tears. ‘' No one will trast us with the education 
of thelr daughters ; and we are not young, poor 
Dorothea and I, but we want work.” 

*'It is a ead case,” the great man sald kindly. 
*T had no {dea it was more than the matter of a 
few pounds—ten, I think, way the eam named, 
I have so much to do and think about that 
matters silp by me that I ought really to attend 
to, Wiil you tell me all about it, if you pleaee— 
what the impudent scoundre! was like who posed 
as myself?” 

‘* Very like you, Mr, Templeton,” replied Miss 





Chandos; ‘‘so like shat you might be brothers. 


other her father had always enjoined her to 








4 


child—the little girl—is more tke you 


Uttle girl,” Mr. Templeton sald. Hoe 
Up @ paper that had fallen t. 
d the etoopipg donbtless made 
out of his face. “Ib was a vils 
no daughter. I bad but one child, 
I thought all Eogland knew 


thought so, too; bat you—he—the man, 
there were reasons why did not want the 

alive published, and, in short, I 
, and, no doubt, cleverly, too, I 
dear madam, if my 
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H uently visit to the 
Ric 20-n, F vor He . ome ie 
days there now and then, and one of these 


tened 
not 


Miss Cosndos was returning somewhat late 


one evening from a business errand, when she 
was suddenly accosted in a qulet street by a man, 
& Wap, ° , who shivered as 
he of her, bh the night was hob, and 
looked altogether as if he were not long for this 
world, - 

She who he was like and 
where she had seen his before, and spoke to 
him gently. 


She had scarcely uttered a word when he stared 
at her wildly, and fell down on the pavement at 
ber feet with a half-scream, bhalf-groap, that 
quickly brought a policeman to her side. 

‘Has he frightened you, ms’am!” the man 
atked, for the Iady was ghastly psle, She bad 
found out who it was that the man was like. It 
was the father of Olare Templeton, and the author 
of all the ruin that had falien upon her ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
ENLIGHTENED, 


THE man was picked up and taken to the work- 
house, and Mies Chandos went home to tell her 
story to ber alster, and,-by accident, Mr. Temple- 
ton, who happened to be In the house st the 
time, He caught part of what she was saying, 
and to hear what had befallen her, 


“© You have no doubs that ib was the eame 
man?” he asked. 
yout” ‘R 

'*T am sure as I can be, he fs so like you ; there 


“The very one who swindled 
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fe the same pecullar likeness, oniy the face fe wan 
and haggerd now ; I wish I had given him some- 
thing, he looked {n a terrible plight.” 

“Ab, he will be taken care of,” Mr. Templeton 
sald. “ I will Inqaire fo the moraing, if you 
ike.” 

Ua, thank you ; I don’t know why I want to 
help him, but I do,” 


smile; ‘*a man has only to be wretched and 

broken down, and no mavter how ‘he may 

have wronged aud injared a woman, will for- 

give yon him.” 

wched er bien weaheedipr She bet sores 
° never 

seen hima so agitated before, 
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of it, There was only a written paper, and she 
had concealed { with something very like terror, 
for even in the workhouse the name of the great 
man was something to conjare by. She would 
walt till she could get out and then she would take 
counsel with some one what she should do. She 
had an ignorant notion that she might be ordered 
for immediate execution if she meddied in any 
affairs of one so much above har. 


(Continued on page 208.) 








FLOWER OF FATE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER X, 


“Waar a delightful idea of yours to give 
phar i Keith!” cried Lady Anica. of 
cone 


are the kindest I know.” 
Sir Keith Moretoun’s oP me flashed, 


p being so; and another 
thing, Sir Keith, you must understand I am so 
eaally pleased ; it is very allly of me, I su 
T ought to be growa out of such c 
but the thought of this ball quite excites me.” 

Aud Lady Antce looked up with» flash on her 
her Mps parted in a pretty 


‘You had one lash week,” Kelth Moretoun 
i down at her as he would at » 


Lady Anice pouted. 

“Oa, the county affair; that was very different 
“Sle Kelsh coal nob help  thell of plessure 

not 4 of ab 
her innocent flattery. . 

“We must try and make It so, at any rate,” 
he ¢ » quickly ; ‘‘this hall will be 
*paclous, that {s one good thing.” 

Bb a. endl Mage Lady Anice floated 
w ateps improm valse, 
a How a do love 1” she crled, galiy 
you get plenty of it, Anice,” broke in 
the voice of Lord Danmoor from « gallery that 


ran round the hall, ‘It seems to me you never 
do anything else,” 
Brothers are always complimentary, you 


vo 


fire,” said the gentleman, with a~ 


‘ence wl Lady gua 5 ~ 6 
pre deprecation, to oat, “I call 
that unkind. y ‘pe 


& . ep 

"So do I,” declared Sir Ka&lth, hastily. 
“ Never mind, Lady Anice, we will take no notice 
of him ; you shall dance as much as you like.” 

Lady Anice made a moue ab her brother, and 
rong over the oak floor beside Sir Kelth’s tall 

orm, 

“Ig Moretoun Hall very large 1” she asked, as 
they made thelr way to the conservatorifs. 

“To ie larger than this, considerably.” 

There was a shade on Sir Kelth’s face as he 
—— his home, 

t ls a queer, rambling place,” he went on, 
half to himeelf; '‘and I love every stick and 
stone of it 1” 

* And yet you will not livethere! You are an 
anomaly |” laughed Lady Anlce, 

"I was happy there, Lady Anice, in my child- 
ish days—so nappy that sometimes I am apt to 
think the boy of Kelth Moretoun must have 
developed into the manhood of some other being 
not myself, Then there came a blight, and then 
& sorrow that crushed all the gladuese ont of my 
young life.” 

"I know,” breathed Lady Anice, softly. You 
mean the death of your poor little alster.” 

Sir Keith nodded. 

“ Danmoor has told me all about ib,” went on 
Lady Anice ; “ just as yon told him all about that 
terrible night when your wicked stepmother 
treated you both so cruelly your father died and 
your baby «ister was lost. I can assure you, Sir 
Keith, my blood has boiled many times over all 
you suffered then.” 

Lady Auice clenched her small hand. 

“Sach women ~ ought to be killed.” she 
So ed, with flashing eyes, they are not fis to 

ve s 

“You are an angel,” breathed Sir Kelth, 
fovoluntarily ; he was fnexpressibly touched by 
her interest in him. 

* Bat—-was it certain the poor ttle thiog 
really died?” asked Lady Anice, dropping her 
voice to softness again. 

* She must have perished,” Sir Kelth replied, 
sadly. ‘'I was delirious at the time, but although 
only a boy when I got off my bed of fever, I 
searched high and low for my darling little 
Madge. On! Laéy Anice, if you had known her 
you would understand how awfal {it was. She 
was so sweet, 20 lovely |! I had tended her, kept 
her as well as I could from all harm, remember- 
fog what my mother had said, and then to wake 
up one day and find her gone.’ 

His voice grew agitated, 

“We were such companions; we played 
together, worked together ; ahe brought all hor 
cbilaleh troubles to me, dear mite! Sometimes 
I she may be alive ; I am always trylog 
to picture my Madge, grown from a baby to 3 
lovely woman. Sometimes [ ase this wonderfal 
likeness In some girl, and I start with hope to 
claim her only to be disappointed. The other 
eveniog, when that operatic company wae here, 
I could have eworn one of the sctresses, a girl, 
young and glorlously handsome, was my dead 
eleter. Alae! I soon found it was only another 
mistake of my brain ; for her father was wich 
her. »”» 


“Poor Sir Kelth!” murmured Lady Anice, 
pressed as he spoke of 
Vera. She hated the actress with all her 
amall, spiteful heart for her beauty and her 
marvellous fageination. 

“ Ah! you are sympathetic,” cried'the young 
man, as they stood In the conservatory among the 
perfumed fiswers, ‘‘ You do not laugh at me for 

» 


folly, 

** Laugh at you!” repeated Lady Anice, putting 
an Intense tenderness in her voice and eyes ; ‘' no 
—no—I understand—I, too, love like you—my 
dear ones are my very existence.” 

Str Kelvh, carried away by her swoetness, ilfted 
her small hand to his lips. 

"I> fs aundh women as you who make the 
world good, Lady Anlce,’’ he sald, reverently, 
“Now leb us forget my stupid troubles and 
think of this ball, Doas you will, design, alier, 





order; if you have the smallest fancy only 


, 





breath ft to me, and ff It fs to be gratified it shall 
be done.” 

“Oh! Sir Keith,” crled Lady Anlce, clasplog 
her hands together while her heart thrilled with 
genuine delight. The thought of power was 
happiness tc her, “This is regal of you ; but— 
are you not afraid to trust me You don’t know 
me weil yet.” 

“YT would trust you to the world’s end,” he 
murmured, passionately, 

Tae man’s whole brave, honest nature was be- 
coming enthralled by this efiren’s false beanty. 
He wae too true himself to dream that the soft 
cadences of her volce, the tenderness in her 
eyes, the gentle sympathy, the womanly pity, 
were all assumed, and for his benefit, Wo, 
Kelth Moretoun jadged all men and women by 
his own standard, and to him Anice Druce waa 
one of the falrest and sweetest of Heaven's 
creatures, 

He had known her only a short week, but that 
seemed already a year of great, strange bappluesr. 
Little did he think that while she iistened to his 
grave sayings, Lady Anice was telling herself that 
she would marry him, she must marry him, Tue 
Moretoun estates were of fabulous valae ; Sir 
Keith's long minority under the carefal hande of 
trustees had enriched the property to a tremen- 
dous extent, Lady Moretoun would be one of the 
wealthiest wives in England. 

Lady Anice had heard all this from hey brother, 
but she was not content; she examined the 
peerage, and got at the exact truth hereif. Tala 
done, she grew cool towards Lord Vivian, whose 
Income was poverty compared to Sir Keith's, end 
would have turned her pretty back on Mr. 
Wenty Motte, also, had not that gentleman 
done the very same thing firat, rushing off from 
Bsaconswold In the train of handsome Maggie 
Delane, 

The Earl felt momentarily p'qued a first, but 
after two days he laughed good-naturediy at his 
folly. and watched dainty Lady Anice ‘go tn” 
for Keith Moretoan with much amusement, and 
it maust be confessed a little feeling of pity for 
the young baronet. George Drace watohed also 
with a decided sensation of wrath; he resented 
his good-natured cham being hauled Into the 
clutches of those white avaricloas hande, bub he 
could do nothing, 

When Sir Ksith proposed to give ® ball, he fn- 
vited all the Beaconswold party to the Gill for the 
affair, and although the Countese was loth to 
accep) the Invitation, Lady Anice over-ruled her, 
and they came, 

And for once it seemed as if Lady Anice was 
about to play a successfal games, Sir Ketoh 
was growing more and more euraptured, and the 
m+jsetic fortune he owned was jash withia her 

TR4D. 

y Sue turned away from his passionate whisper 
with a lovely blush on her face, 

" Well, then,” she observed, ‘since you give 
me consent I will become the head, Whar & 
you say to a cotillion, Sir Kelph ?” 

“A cotillion—certaioly,” he answered, ab 
once. 

Ob, wouldn’t it be great fan to have a masked 
ball? Ob, I do love ‘bal masqaes’ ; everyone fz 
eo surprised when Ib fe time to unmask |” 

“You are queen of the revels,” Sic Kelth said, 
with a smile and & bow. 

**Tnen a ‘ bal masque’ {t chall be ; there need 
be no fuss, no delay ; sand up to a costumler’s for 
dominos 4nd masks, and we can wear our evening 
tollettes underneath. Will that do!” 

“ Excellently,” 

“Then run away at once and have the message 
sent to London, because all the people around 
mush come masked you know. No, you can’t 
stay any longer with me, you must obey me. 
Go!” 


Lady Anuice pointed her smal! band with » 
laughiog gestare to the door. Sir Kelth dropped 
on his knee {n mock reverence; then, as he disap- 
peared, she sank {nto one of the many fanteuiile 
scattered about, and gave herself ap to delicious 
reveries of the glorious future that lay before her 
as Keith Moretoun’s wife. No kindly thought of 
him touched her mind; In truth, she regarded 
hia with contempt. A man who could mourn 
for so many years the lose of a alster must be a 
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weak, foolish creators Lady Anic» opined ; fortu- 
nately she hai no such seatimend in her natare ; 
life would not be worth living if one gave way to 
regret and sorrow ou all hande. 

Footsteps sounded on the marble pavement, 
aud looking up hurriedly Lady Anica eaw her 
brother, 

“ Well,” she sald, impatiently. She conld read 
his face, and shs kuew that thére was something 
Lord Dunmoor wiehed toey, 

* Will you coms to my room for a few mfantes, 
Anice, or to your own, it does not matter which!” 
asked the young man, quietly, 

“No,” his sister replied, sharply; "if you 
have anything to sty, say it out loud. I am 
listentng.”” 

"'T prefer, as a rale, to diecuss diangreeable 
subjects privately ; but you have so little sense 
of natural pride, Anice, that as this matter con- 
cerns you entirely i will speak here.” 

Lord Danmoor drew a letter from hile 
pocket, 

‘Do you seo this?” ho held [t towards his 
sister. 

*' Yes,” ahe observed, lacouteally. 

“Tb is a lawyer's letter, telling me that pro- 
coodings are belng foetitated sgainss me by 
Roderick, of Parle,’ for your extravagance. I 
auppose you thonghs I should eubmit to this, 
Aalea, that once having given my name you 
would giide on serenely to the end, leaving me 
to ight everything for you, You were mistaken. 
Tale lettercame a fow daysago; immediately on 
receiving {t I wrote back to the lawyers and in- 
termed them that you were your own mistress, 
of propsr age, and, moreover, possessed of an 
{ucome on your own account; that nelther your 
father, your mother, or myself would bs respon- 
sible for your debts, and that fb was you alone 
who could and must beeued. Oonsequenton 
this I recsived anovher letter, stating that Roder- 
ick would give you one mors chance —would 
accept half the money if sent abt once, bub that ff 
you fgnored her as you have previously done, 
writ would be issued immediately.” 

Lady Antce was very pale as her brother ceased, 
Her hance were locked tight together. 

“You call yourself my brother,” she sald, half 
etyfog with vexation and anger, “and yet do all 
thts behind my back! You are horridly cruel, 
D.anmoor,” , : 

"No, I am jast,” Lord Danmoor answered, 
promptly, “I have remonstrated tiil I am tired, 
Ihave paid already too many hundreds for you ; 
fv fs you whoare underhand. Why did you not 
tell me you bad given me as your scapegoat to 
Roderick ; {0 would have been more honourable, 
bub, as it is——-” 

*" Ag fb Is,” crled Lady Anica, jumping to her 
feet, and clasping her brother’s arm, ‘‘ dear Dan- 
moor, you will see to this for me. Yes, I was 
wrong, I know it ; but then-—-—” 

Lord Danmoor released his arm, coldly. 

“ No, Anice,” he sald, decidedly, ‘I wash my 
hands of the whole affair; you musb learn what 
trath and honour means, Experience is the only 
master that will teach you,” 

Lady Anlee produced her email cambric 
handkerchief and pressed it to her eyes, 
where no tears were! Bat she knew her brother 
well—he might be just and highly- principled, but 
he was tender-hearted as a woman, 

"Do help me, Danmoor, do,” she pleaded, her 
voles broken with prevended sobr. 

Lord Danmoor stood undecided. 

“Nearly fifteen hundred pounds, Anice,” he 
sald, fo a gentler voloe; “where is ib to come 
from?! Waat have you done with your last 
quarter's remittance? Ihave not the means or 
the power to get you this money.” 

‘A mortgage on one of the farms,” murmured 
Lady Anfcs, still wiping her eyee, 

Lord Danmoor sighed, 

“Poor old dad! Was it for this you worked 
so hard !” he said to himself—to his slater he 
was silent. 

"Danmoor,” she sald, suddenly coming 
nearer, and nestling her pretty head on his 
shoulder, ** you will help me ; ¢ Tam not the 
only one who has been extravagant, and I og | 
I swear, I won’t ask you I will try an 
make my income do. I indeed.” 





Lord Danmoor moved unewlly ; he was fond 
of his sister, though he knew her shallowness 
thoroughly. 

“'T mus) talk to mother,” he sald, after a 


pause. 

Lady Antice sighed, 

‘Poor mamma,” she breathed, “she has 
re worrles ; need we trouble her about 
ti 4 Ld 

She feared the interview between her mother 
and Lord Danmoor. 

Lord Danmoor’s face softened, 

**Ahl Anice, if you would always speak like 
this, If you would only show # Mttle kindness 
and affection to our mother, {t would make such 
@ difference, dear, to her life, Think of all her 
anxieties and cares, of our poor father lyfng ili at 
home !" 

Lady Antico, with her face hidden on her 
brother’s arm, made a moue of fmpatience, All 
this bored her exceedingly ; bat she was clever— 
she read the signs of wavering in Lord Danmoor’a 
manner, and ehe acted her best. 

“I do, dear,” she whispered. ‘’ Ah, I have 
been thoughtiess and wicked ; bat, Danmoor, I 
will be diferent in fatare, and listex, dear. I 
think—I hops——” 

She lifted her face suffased with biashez, 

Lord Danmoor looked at her. 

‘You mean that Moretoun will propose,” 

‘'T am sure of 1b; he has given me carte 
blanche about thie ball, everything fs put into 
my hands, I am queen of all, he says; that can 
only mean one thing.” 

Well, Anice ! if 1t comes about as you think 
I alncerely pray you msy be happy. Keith is 
the beet fellow on earth ; don’t play with-him. 
He wouldn’t understand {t—fit would break his 
hears.” 

“I could nob do 10,” sald Anice, with a lbtble 
sigh ; then she added,— 

“You will help me, Danmoor. IJf—if Sir 
Keith really intends to make me his wife, think 
what a difference It will be to me-—nay, to as all ; 
and if——” 

“Daar, If Kelth makes you his wife, well 
and good ; all bis wealth will be at your dlep2eal, 
bat nod for us. Onc you are » Aulce, 
our greatest care will be removed, for although 
you do not think fv you are, and always have 
been, our firat consideration. Now, kiss ms. I 
will avrange this matter for you; snd, Anfece, 
speak kindly to our mother, dear; her heart 
aches for love and sympathy from you, her only 
daughter.” 

“T will,” orled Lady Antice, fervently. She 
stood on tiptoe and kissed her brother, then 
waved her hand as he etrode away. 

“Oh! dear me, what a bore and a prig 
Dabmoor fs! Well, Roderick fs off my mind, 
thank goodnese. I was growing decidedly 
uncomfortable about her wretched bill. Kefth 
Moretoun must propose—he shall! I must be 
his wife,” she said to herself, 

Sir Keith coming towards her qalckly at this 
moment saw her fair brows knit and the little 
cambric handkerchief held fn her band, 

"The mewage fs despatched, Lady Avice,” 
he sald, breaking In on his masing; ‘’ but what 
Is the matter 1—you lock distressed, Has any- 
thing happened 1” 

His tone was exquleltely tender, 

Laat Anioe put her handkerchief away witha, 


. i Danmoor has been talking to me—my poor 
ather-———” 

‘tHe fs not worse? asked Sir Kelth eagerly 

Lady Anice shook her head, 

"No, only as we were discussing business the 
thought of him lying helpless and fll at home 
suddenly came tome. It seema so wrong of me 
to be happy when he [Is ao sfilicted.” 

“You are happy ?” murmured Sir Keith 
involantarily. 

“More happy than I have ever been in my 


life. 
' Lady Anice raised her eyes to his, 

“Now,” she cried, “to oar work; we must 
have hesps of flowers, Sir Kelth—perfect 


mountains. Oh! how busy I shall be!” 
** You must not grow g 
Sir Kelth » 


5 eee 





A wau-servant had approached, 

"Mr, Darnley bas arrived, sir, and axks to see 

ou,” 

Sir Keith uttered a pleased expression, which 
Lady Anice did not echo. 

“Tam so glad your consin has arrived," 
declared Sir Keith ; “ will you excuse me while I 
go and ree him }” 

“ Certainly,” said Lady Anice ; ‘I have heaps 
to do, a0 please go as once, but don't stop long.” 

The look accompanying these last words 
caused a thrill of delight to the young host ; and 
az he hurried to Rex Darnley’s room bis pulses 
beat in a very tempest of glad anticipation, 

It had transpired that Rex and Sir Keith 
were old friends; they had met abroad and 
trvelled some weeks together on the Continent, 
Slr Keith using his mother’s name, as he wished 
to enjoy his travels in peace and quictness; end 
if it had become generally known that the 
enormously wealthy young baronet had been in 
avy particular hotel, he would have become 
besieged by mammas and thelr marriageable 
daughters. Rex Darnley therefore knew 
nothing when Lord Danmoor spoke of his friend 
Moretoun, and it was only when Rex and Sir 
Keith had come face $0 face that they recognised 
one another, 

" Wall, old fellow, how are you! So glad you 
have have come ; began to fear you would not, 
efter all!" welcomed Sir Keith, as he onterad 
his gueat’s apartment. 

* Thanks, Keith. I know you are glad to ses 
me,” Rex returned quietly, as he griped his 
frlend’s hand. '‘ By Jove! as Wenty would say, 
you are golog to be very festive. A ball! What 
does Drace say!” 

“ Oh | he doesn’t care, rather likes {t, To tell 
you the honest truth, I don’t see much of 
George ; he’s smitten witha girl in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is always riding over there.” 

“ Got your house full?” queried Rex aa he 
astiled at hia writing-table. 

“ All the Bsaconewold party.” 

* Vivian here?” 

* Yeu; that is, he was, bub yesterday he left; 
sald he had some business to transact at Abbey 
Chester, He fs comivg back to the ball, 
however.” 

There was a deep iine on Rex Darnley’s face. 

* Abbey Chester ?” be repeated, ‘ Why what 
can take Erle there?” 

Sir Keith looked surprised. 

“ Perhaps bis agent lives there,” he observed. 
"' Anyway, that’s where he is gone, I know. Do 
you want anything, old chap! Ring if you do. 
You will find mein the hal), busy preparing for 
the ‘bal masqus’ to-morrow night,” 

Rox nodded absently, and Sir Kelth went ont 
of the room. | 

Rex rose, unstrapped a bundle of newspapers 
and drew out one, 

“' Abbey Chester,” he mubtered ; “I could not 
be mistaken; no, here ft fa, ‘' Nathaniel De 
Mortimer’s Operatic Company, g'gantle succese, 
magnificent triumphal progress, patronixed by 
the Earl of Viviau and all the nobility, Mies 
Delane, Miss Vera De Mortimer, &c,” as large 
as life, The Zra must be correct, and Erie has 
gone there, Whapcan he have gone for 1” 

He threw down the paper and paced the floor, 
but the more he mused the deeper grew the lines 
in hia face and the palo in his heart, 


Abbey Chester was a big manufacturing town 
surrounded by sentinels in the shape of farnacee 
and chimneys which at odd intervals vomited 
great clouds of thick, black smoke, talating the 
air and darkening all the immediate nelghbour- 
hood with their , 800b¥ touch, 

Vera shuddered as the train, 
pany, rolled throngh these farnaces. It seemed 
av if they cut off for ever all memory of Bentley, 
with its sweet, pure = trees tinted with 
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dark, handsome face as she had last seen tt in | in those chimneys ; the place ecems nothing '' Here she Is} Vera whispered ; ‘' ask her,” 
thelr walk back to their lodgtags, * Maggie came in singing. She glanesd curiously 
It Mr. De Mortimer had the smallest Idea of | ‘*We shall find some place,” Vera ald, think- | from ons te the other, 
who his opponent was in the fierce, brief, | ing regretfally of Amy Watson and the aweet-| ‘ Now what state secrete have you two been 
8 that night, he kep) the knowledge to | smeilfpg rooms they had left. Clacusaing $” sho cried, gally, 


himeelf, Verg had fally expected to hear a 
torrent of abuse, and was eurprised aot hor 
father’s elience, Perhaps he was ashamed of his 
violence and his threats ; 1p would be anlike his 
former character, still 1b might be so, 

Vera was evar trying to root out the Instinc- 
tive dislike and contempt for her father that’ 
would grow fo her heart. Looking back to her 
childhood she had always shrunk from him at 
the sound of his voice or the touch of his band, 
She would turn and cling to her mother's slde— 
that poor, pale, sweet, patient, mother—who was 
as the angel of all that wes perfect to the girl 
growing Into womanhood, 

Madame De Mortimer, as the p'sy-bills styled 
her, was am actress; her voice was of a sweet, 
low, pathetic timbre, her artistic talents great. 
It was a theme of great wonderment {fo the pro- 
feasion how Enille Lancy, the pretty, piquante 
casrming had inked her lot with that of 


timers had seb sail for India and Australis, 
where from time to time tidings reached thelr 
fellow-actors at home of the fabulous sams of 
money Emilie Ds Mortimer’s talent was bringiog 
to her husband. Then for awhile they were lost 
elghtof, Then they appeared again, Madame De 
Mortimer grown into a prematurely old woman, 
worn with ver-work, bad treatment, and {I)ness, 

Her one joy in life was her child Vera, who at 
oree became the pet of the company where- 
ever they went. 

She was a strangely beautiful child, with won- 
drous eyes and deep red golden hair; there was 
no $-ace of Enilie Lancy’s brunette prettiness 
in this fair lithe creature, nor was there a sas- 
p'clon anywhere that Vera belonged to Nathaniel 
De Mortimer. But that the child wae E allle’s 
there could be no doubt, She adored her with 
more than a@ mother’s common love, and in 
return Vera worshipped the woman. To all in- 
quirles as to whether Vera was to be an actress, 
Madame Da Mortimer wonld shudder, and declare 
that sooner would she see ber darling in the 
grave, 

Time passed ; the mother, worn by Illness, 
sank to the grave, 

Vera never forgot the last week of her be- 
loved protectress’s life. Speech was impossible 
almost, she was so weak, yet the girl could never 
tld her mind of the thought that ber mother 
had some burden on her heart she wished to 
leave behind, . Over and over again Vera caught 
an !mploring look from the dying woman to ber 
husband, but Nathaniel saw i> not, and sat 
atolidly reading his paper and waitiog till all was 


over, 

Eallle died with her thin hand in Vera’s and 
the longing, wistful look In her eyes till the Inst ; 
and when she was buried In a quiet village church- 
yard close to the | where she had lain till 
hr 7. acumen to the fuli all her mother 

Without a moment's hesitation De Mortimer put 
her on the stage ; Vera pleaded, all tono avail— 
either that, or she muat starve. 
gene at eet frightened ab the Segre nades cam 

Was a strange naturs to meet In century 
when allisfalseand unreal. The doctrines of her 
dead mother arose, He was her father, {t was her 
<= to obey—she bia, 

athaniel rubbed hands many times over 
Son ea eae ce pean echag the first 

¢ra’s err, must 
worked, and as he satin trata thabearriod hits 
into Abbey Chester he felt he already held the end 
of ihe thread tn his hand that would pull the 





" Weil, let us hope so, Oh!” Maggie uttered 
a Jond exclamation and then grew rosy red. 
‘*Mr, Motte,where on earth did you spring from !” 

‘* Been here an hour waiting for you, train came 
in wrong platform. By Jovelyes, Jolly glad to 
see you, Miss Delane, and you too, Mies De 
Mortimer—er. I say, thought perhaps you didn’s 
know this beastly place, s0 l——— By Jove! lejme 
carry that.”. . 

And Mr, Motte grasped a bag {n elther hand, 
and led the way to # brongham he had ordered. 

"So you what?” ssked Maggle, as she slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

** SoFjast looked you out some roome, andI took 
them. Hope you will forgive me, but, by Jdve | 
you might bave walked the town all night; upon 
my word, you!" f 

‘You are very kind to have taken so much 
trouble!” Vera said, warmly. 

Maggie looked pleased. 

* Yes, you are good,” sheadded, “I say, Vora, 
this fs batter than trampling about fo the fog.” 

" Glad you are pleased.” 

And Mr, Motte’s face beamed with delight, 

“ Couldn't possibly think of letting you walk 
about in this weather,” he said, speaking to both, 
but looking at’ Mazgle, who blashed again, ‘ No, 
by Jove! no—not fit for a dog. Here we are. 
Not o bad eftaation considering the town, is it!” 

"Indeed, no!” Vera sald, 

She could not help being touched by his kind- 
ness, and in her heart she thought she read him 
truly, that his devotion to Maggie was slacsre and 
honourable, He was so frank thas she felt there 
was no Ipjary to thelr pride {a accepting bis kind- 
ness, 

" Beaatifal |” crled Maggle, "but" drawing 
back a little, much too dear,” 

* Not a bit of Ib; you eee——” 

Moggie ran up the steps, and had a short parley 
with the landlady. 

“Well,” she sald, as she came down again, 
" they are the very cheapest rooms we have ever 
had, Vera.” 

Mr. Motte whistled, and tried to look as if he 
had never seen the house or the landlady before, 
He axslated to get all their boxes into she hall, 
then prepared to take his leave, 

“T easy I must go now. I sball ba in front to- 
night, Er—Mra, Landlady, pleaze see that these 
Jadiee are comfortable ; their health fs public 

perty. Yes, by Jove! Ur—gocd-bye.’ 

Aw revior,” eaid Vera, coming forward, and 
taking his outetretched hand, ‘‘and thank you 
egain and sgalo, Maggie, there {s » good hour 
before we want tea. Wouldn't you like a stroll 
with Mr, Motte?” 

‘The yery thing,” cried Wenty, tn delight, 
Mogale just stooped to kles the flower-like 
ace 


“By Jove, Mies De Mortimer!” cried Wenty, 
as Maggie disappeared to divest herself of her 
ulster, and settle her hat more comfortably on 
her pretty head, “you are a brick! I've been 
dying to see her, and to——to——- Can you 
keep a secrat?” he suddenly asked, 

Vera smiled, 

“ Yea,” she answered gravely. 

"Then I am In love with Maggle.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Vera, with another 
smile. “Why, I have known that these days 


Mr. Motte stared, 

“No, have you! By Jove! I thovghtI had 
kept {tb most beautifully to myzelf.” 

Vera hed right out, 

“Then, Vera,” he went on eagerly, " do 
Sor she has seen? Do yon think she likes 
me 

“Tam sure of that, She could not help it,” 
Vera sald, softly. 

_ Mr. Motte looked radiant, then hie face fell, 
and he te ore 

“She is so beautiful. Lote of chaps I know 
are about her, Do you think she would 
have me? I bavo adecent income, though fb was 
made fn soap, and-—” 





Vers only amiled, bub to her astonlehment, 
Wenty burst ont suddenly with,— 

‘I have been telling herI love you awiully, 
Yes, by Jove! I do, indeed, Maggie!” 
* Well, Tam sure.” 
a collapsed {nto a chalr and grew 


osy red, . 

“Yes, and I asked her if she thonght yor 
would have me, and she ssid she thought you 
would ; aud oh! Maggie, do say yes. I simply 
can’t go on like this any longer; by Jove! no!” 

** Say yes to what!” asked Moggte, in a low 
voice. 

*'To—will you be my wife?” 

Mogagle looked at him for an Instant, than rose 
and wa'ked to the window, and Vera saw her eyes 
were full of teare. 

* Have you thought well?" she said, at last; 
“remember, Iam an actress ; my people are all 
mixed with the stage. I am poor, Thank 
Heaven, I am honest. Still, remember your 
people; they-——" 

‘*T haven't got any, sud ff I bad I should not 
ask them,” declared Wonty, stoutly. "No, by 
Jove. I wouldn’t,” 

“ Bah you are rich,” went on Megels, hurriedly; 
"TY am very, very poor, I am nobedy, while your 
family--—”" 

**Golled soap, I don'h eee any difference ; do 
you, Miss De Mortimer }”’ 

Bat Vera had slipped away with ao mist before 
her eyes and an ache fo her heart, She did not 
envy Maggle, doar kind Maggie, who had been 
auch @ friend toher. No; but still she could not 
help contrasting her own lot with this other girl’s. 
Magele would have everything that love and 
money could give her, while she musb live on 
tolifog in o life that was hatefnl to her ; lost to 
all that ber nature craved for, the beautiful, the 
honest, the true, She sank down beslde her bed 
and kneli there, 

Bat she was not left long. 

A quick step followed, and Maggle's arms were 
round her. 

“Vera, Iam so happy—to very happy,” she 
whispered ; “' but I won't forget you, dear; you 
shall share in our happiness. I could not take 
it walese you did,” 

Vera rose, abill imprisoned in Maggie's hold, 

"Don’t think me selfish, Maggie,” she eald, 
wistfally, *' bub ch, at times [ feel 20 wretched, I 
think my heart will break. Bat there, dear, 
forgive me ; I won’t sven let @ cloud appsar on 
the horizon of your joy, I saw itcoming, and I 
think be is worthy of you, my true, dear friend. 
You deserve all the happiness you can get.” 

*'TAaten, Vora,” Maggle whispered, ‘* when— 
when Wenty and I are married, you shall jast 
leave the atage and come and live with us.” 

Vera shook her head with a faint smile, 

“There now, rau away, Mr. Motte will grow 
impatient,” 

Maggte kissed her again, then tripped {ato 
the next room, and Vera soon heard the front 
door bang, proclaiming they were gone, She 
spent the hour of thelr walk {n unpacking thelr 
nomerons boxes and packages, and making the 
roome av comfortable as possible, pushing moat 
valiantly all regreb and pain away. 

Maggie returned alone, her face was radiant. 
She held out her hand to Vers, on the third 
finger gilstening a lovely ring. 

“He is go kind, so generoms, so dear, Oh! 
Vere, won't the old people be glad # I can scarcely 
belfeve ft, I keep fancying I shall wake up and 
find it alla dream.” 

*' Jasb look at your left hand, then,” Vera 
sald, laughingly; “and now, Miss Marguerite 
Delane, if you will condescsnd to things earthly, 
the meal awaits, and the overture will play fa an 
hour,” 

Sioshe chatted away, and Maggie, looking ab 
her, told herself gladly that Vera was quite 
happy, little thinking that the gafety was ali 
assumed, to hide how aching Vera’s heart was at 
the thought of her desolate lot. 

The brougham was walting for them when 
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they descended the steps, and they drove to the 
theatre In luxury. Mr. Wentworth Motte cer- 
tainly koew how his fatare wife should be 
treated. 

Exfiamed by the knowledge of the Earl's pat- 
ronage, the inhabitants of Abbey Chester flocked 
ta their dozsns to see the “show.” Mr. De 
Mortimer waxed more pompous, and equally be 
evinced stronger desire to imbibe more liquor 
wa his success was assured, 

The piece wae changed nightly, giving the 
artiste plenty to do, 

Mr. Motte demurred a little, and apcke of his 
lady-love leaving the compavy; but Maggle wae 
too honest and too business like to agree. She 
had signed to the end of the tour, and she would 
keep to the letter of her bond; so Mr. Motte 
was forced to be content with surrounding her 


with all the luxury he could till the tour was 
ended, 


Vera achieved another success. 

As it happened, Abbey Chester was crammed 
with a number of scientific men, called together 
by a congress ; and tempted by the names of the 
various operas performed by Mr, Nathaniel 
De Mortimer’s company many of them came to 
witness the performance, and one and all fell 
in love with Vers, 

On the third night, as she was passing from 
the wing to her room, she heard her name called 
softly. 

** Miss De Mortimer.” 

She turned; there beside her, looking wonder- 
fully handsome {n his immaculate evening dress, 
with some costly flowers In his hand, stood Eric 
Lord Vivian. 

‘* My lord” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, it is I,” the Earl sald, amiling at her 
astonishment. ‘''I have been fn front; you look 
as if you thought I had dropped from the clouds,” 

‘You startled me,” Vera murmured, her heart 
throbbiog palnfally. Uaconsciously her be 
wandered over the Earl’s shoulder to find that 
other face which had met hers thus so often 
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SEE THIS?” HE SAID, AS HE HELD THE LETTER TOWARDS BER, 


before. “Have you-come to stay In Abbey 
Chester, my lord?” ; 

The Earl laughed a little confasedly. 

* Well, that all depends,” he sald ; “ but you 
have not said you are glad to see me, and look ! I 
have brought you some flowers.” 

Vera took them. 

"They are very beautifal!” she said, simply. 
“Thavk you very much.” 

“Won't you say you are glad to see me!” 
pleaded Lord Vivian. 

Vera hastily put her flowers down on a chair, 

“That fs my cue, my lord,” she sald, 
hurriedly ; and the nexb Instant she wae on the 
stage 

The Earl sighed a little vexedly, then feeling a 
touch on his shoulder, he surned, 

* Ah! De Mortimer,” he sald, 

‘* Your lordship’s humble servant.” Nathaniel 
bowed low. 2 

He was attired as a heavy father, and In a 
white wig, with heavy white moustaches 
covering his coarse mouth, he looked almost 
handsome, 

"Tam delighted to see you, my lord,” 

The Earl nodded; he was Mstening to Vera’s 
sweet voice, 

‘Have you managed that, may I ask, my 
lord?” asked Mr. Ds Mortimer, sinking his tones 
to a confidential whisper. 

The Ear! turned, 

at Yes. » 

*' And he will come {” 

* Yes,” said the Earl again. 

“When?” 

* To.morrew night.” 

Nathaniel De Mortimer rubbed his hands 
softly with glee, and his eyes giistened, 

‘IT am deeply obliged to you, my lord,” he 
sald, promptiy, ‘ You have given my child a 
footing on the first rung of the ladder, It will 

be her own fault now if she doesn’t niount to the 
top in two twinklés.’”’ 

“* J sincerely hope eo,” the Earl sald, quietly, 
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‘I suppose Robinson ie the best man to have 
asked } 


‘The very best, the very best,” assented 
Vera’s father, “As manager of the ‘Thespian * 
he is the one and only person to be asked, I 
shall take care she ie at her best to-morrow 
night, avd unless I am a Datchman she will 
et the offer of an engsgement at the ‘ Tbespia’ 

fore she can turn round, my lord; and all 
through you. You will have been her bene- 
factor,” 

* Indeed, what I have done is little; but I 
sincerely truet {pb may be beneficlal to your 
daughter, I never heard so rarely sweet » 
voice, 


" Pare in every note, like a nightingale ; sing: 
with feeling too. What! my cue! Will your 
lordship pardon me ; we will continue our con- 
versation at-——” 

And Mr, De Mortimer vanished. 

The Esri stood on watching as well as he could 
the slender form filtting about on the stage, while 
his breast was filled with a mase of troubled 








are 
region, 5,000ft. or 6,000ft, above the sea level, 
and employ perhaps 1.500 persons. The conces- 


sion Is about 40 miles In extent, Including 
— villages, turquolee, salt, and other 
er. 
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VERNON’S DESTINY. 
—i0;— 
OHAPTER Xi, 


LaDy Decra Vernon rejoiced with an Intense 
gladness when she read in the paper of Nell 
Charterls’s marriage, There are some women 
(and alas! so numerous « class that we all mueb 
have met one or two in our life’s journey), who, 
good and kind to all those pear and dear to them, 
can yet rejoice in a calamity which does not touch 
them or theirs, 

Gay Vernon’s mother knew well enough from 
her son’s ro that Captain Denzil was a 
the strongest fouling of hie aatare war's gualp 

nature 
love for Mra, Merton, Ferme 

She had seen Helen Charteris, and knew that 
the was @ pure, innocent girl, with a tender 
heart, and alcoost ultra-sensitive nature; and yet 
thie lady, whom her little world considered a 
pattern of all virtues, rejoiced when «he read that 
the motherless, fatherlees child, whom, in spite 
of herself, she had pitied, was bound for life to 
® man so utterly degraded that most of Bel- 
— matrons had closed their doors against 


im, 
Lady Decima, when, on a 


“Safe!” said the 
bleak J morning, she read that’ Helen 


And my lady pat her elegant feet on 
~ of the bright 
re, and alpped her evffve with extreme evjoy- 


No thrill of pity touched her for the 
life wrecked by a moment's folly, lh 
even cast a thought to the future of the girl 
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“ PLEASE TELL ME ALL YOU CAN!” SalID SIR GUY, 


who had never wronged her unless, indeed, ft 
was by presuming to exist! 

Bat the Lady Declma was not to have only 
cause for rejoicing. Very soon came the news of 
the accident, written by Dr, Charter fs himee!f, and 
begging her, for her son’s own sake, not to come 
to the Hall, but to leave him to the care of those 
who were already nursing him. 

Te is clear to me,” wrote che kind physician, 
“that Sir Gay has had some terrible ehcck and 
anxiety apart from the accldent. His chance of 

is far better with ra than with 


Lady Decima had just prudence enough to see 
the wisdom of the doctor's wishes, She loved 
her boy with a» devotion that was the master- 
passion of her life, and so she denied herself the 
pleasure of going to his aick-bed, and walted 
with as much patience as she could for the 
time when he was snfficlently recovered to 
return to her. 

Jast ae she sat awalting him before Christmas 
did she take up her position once more, now as 


At the first sound of the carriage wheels 


Sir Gay looked as though he would gladly 
dispense with her remarks, He went upstairs 
ge his clothes; and coming down in 

took the head of the 
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dinner table as calmly as though he had not beer 
away for’ weeks, and hovered for some of them 
between life and death. 

Lady Decima was half frightened In spite of 
herself, This deep gravity, this strange reserve, 
seemed to her positive cruelty when they had 
been parted for so long, and he had been given 
back to her, as it were, efrom the jaws of 
death, 

** 7 shall never have an hour’s peace now, Guy, 
when you are away from me.” 

“Tam sorry for that, mother ; because as soon 

as I am quite restored I mean to start on a long 
journey,” 
“My dear!” Then, with a strange pleading 
in her voice which was very touching, coming 
from one usually so stately and dignified, she 
atked, “Qouldn’t you take me with you, Gay 
I would try not to be nervous or get into your 
way ; but, oh! my dear, if you go roaming about 
alone again I never have a minute's 
comfort,” 

Sir Gay smiled faintly, He was a good son, 
and — the heart within his breast 
ached with sorrow, could pity his mother’s 


anxiety, 

* My dear old lady,” uslog the name he had 
given her so long ago that the term of ‘ old lady’ 
was so inap as to show {b was used 
merely in ent. “ My dear old lady, 
you ’> know what you ask—you would be 
wretched !” 


“ When are you going, Gay !” 
**T have not pol ee tea.” 

* We might out a very nice tour, We 
could go to Paris for Easter and then push on,” 
suggested Lady Decima, whoee ideas of foreign 
travel were of the vagues). 

“Bat Iam not going for pleasure this time, 
mother. I am tired of roaming and itis only a 
solemn da me away from home,” 

Lady Decima stared at him. She began to 
fear the some way sifected his 
brain, What duty could he possibly have, save 
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to her hia mother. What could make it seem to 
him his duty to go abroad ? 

“Tf don’t understand,” she sald fretfally. 
"You say {ts your duty togo abroad, and yet yor. 
declare you have nob the faintest idea where yca 
are going. I can’t reconcile the two statements 
at all, Guy.” 

** You have changed then somewhat, mother, 
I sald T'was going ona long journey, and that 
tt was my daty to go. I don’s think I ever 
mentioned the word ' abroad,’”’ 

Tt is very hard,” and Lady Declae was nod 
far from tears, “Why can’s I go wiih you, 
instead of being wretched here?” 

“I wever thought you were wretched here, 
mother, I belisved you loved the Grange 
dearly 3” 

“ Ign’b ft natural I should love the place which 
was your dear father’s, and is now yours}”’ 

“Gently, mother, I don't think my father 
ever felt place to be his, As for me, from 
the day I was old enough to understand the 
miserable etory, I have longed to hand over the 
piace to fte rightfal owner. I have walted, 
hoping, poor creaturé, she might come back of 
her own accord ; and because—coward that I am 
—I shrank from awaking any scandal along our 
mame; bub my mind fs made up now. As soon 
sal have regained my old strength I leave 
Vernon Grange to return to ft no more until I 
can bring my unhappy couda home to rule as {ts 
mistress, or have proof positive that she is dead, 
and hae left no child to inherft her claim.” 

“Gay, this le madness 1” 

‘* Mother,” asked the young man, gravely, 
“bas the Grange brought any happiness to those 
who occupied it?" Then, as she shivered 
beneath his glance, his voice softened. “Can we 
not trace back my father’s premature death to 
his upjass possession of this grand old place t"’ 

“ J don’t know what yon call injustice, Gay,” 
erled Lady Decima, indignantly. “I'm sure 
gour uncle’s daughter behaved abominably, and 
he made a will, and left the property to your 
tather,” 

‘Bat there are grave doubts In point of law 
whether he could disinherlt his daughter, Apart 
from that, on bis death-bed he repented his 
cashness; his one cry was for his child, He 
prayed those about him to see her righted. 
Mother, you know that death-bed promise was 
broken, I ask you, what good dur unjcet gains 
have done us?” 

Lady Declma was discomfited. 

“The Grange la yours fo polut of law, Guy. 
The entall was cud off years ago. A: for that old 
eumour, that [t was revived, thatis nonsense, I 
should like to see who could prove it,” 

* Aad the promise given to my great-uncle on 
his death-bed, How about that, mother ?’” 

“Sick people’s whims must be humoured,” 
sald the Lady Decima, irritably ; “ besides, Mag- 
dalen has never been beard of since. Of course 
ehe must be dead. Why, aho would be turned 
fifty now |” : 

**J think you are nearly ber age, mother, but 
it haa not followed, as a matter of course, that 
you are dead,” 

She had forfeited all claim to be considered, 
She had brought disgrace upon her name,” 

TY don’t know,” sald Guy, passing one hand 
across his forehead, as though a sudden thought 
had pained him. ‘OL coarse I have only hear- 
ssy togoonu. She was youug and beautiful ; she 
waa neglected, and left entirely alone. A young 
artist came acroas her path, and fascinated by her 
charms made love to her, His was the only 
affection she had ever known, and the poor girl 
preferred 1b to her magnificent desolation. She 
ieft the home where she had only been thought 
e oulsance, and married the man of ber choice,” 

“Who already had « wife living.” 

“ That has never been proved. If the woman 
who came to my uncle and protested she was 
Oillfford’a wife had really been so, don’t you 
think she would bave pursued her husband and 
her rival? In my belfef, it was jasb a tramped- 
ap story to obtain money from my great-uncle.” 

‘Tf Magdalen bad been Mrs, Olifford,” re- 
torted Lady Decima, “she would have had 
nothing to be ashamed of, and would surely have 





put in her claim to Vernon Grange on her 
tather’s death,” : 

Gay sighed, 

* There is no convincing you, mother; hut I 
tell you my mind fs madeup. I will not have 
this remorse eating like a canker into my life ; 
the frand has done me harm encagh already.” 

Lady Dec!ma looked amezed, 

“Harm! Why, your career has been one 
long triamph ; you were the most successful man 
of your day at Eleford. Whatever you touch 
prospers, and If you would but give up your 
quixotic notions, and settle down - quietly at 
home, you might be the happlest man io the 
county.” 


ty. 

Guy smiled half scornfally, 

“T tell you, mother, this inheritance has bsen 
my curse ; but for it I should have followed some 
profession on leaving college, and long before 
this have made an honourable comp2tence, Bat 
tor this false poeliton I 
married mas, but I have to flee all thoughts 
of love and marriage. How could I marry, as 


the seeming owner of Vernon Grange and fis } 


thoueands, rete Bes my heart I 
nothiog bub my father’s modest fortune.” 

* Four hundred a year!’ eald Lady 
thoughtfully. “Isee sow why you have always 
been so economical, Guy.” 

“Ag! As for you, mother, you have your 
jointure and your own portion, Even if More. 
Cilfford appeared to-morrow you wonld have 
ample to mafntalu you according to your rank.” 

* And uothing will convince you, Gay }” 

** Nothing.” 

. bag are biighting ali your P noon 

y prospects have bsen already. 
The only ambition left me fis to be able to stand 
erect and face ths whole world, knowing I am no 
longer a fraud and a deception, but honestly 
what I seem.” 

Lady Decims groaned, 

‘And when shall you starb off on your wild- 
goose chase, for that’s what I consider ft, Guy?” 

“ Nob til after Easter, There will be a good 
deal of business to arrange, for I am quite 
resolved not to return until I have accomplished 
my objact,” j 

‘* You will write to me sometimes, Guy ?” 

“ Of course I will, mother, My headquarters 
will be London at the first. I must find the 
certificate of Magdalen Vernon’s marriage before 
T can atie {n the matter.” 

* Perhaps she never wae married |” 

Gay looked at his mother sternly, There were 
times when, fond and affectionate parent that she 
was, she yob tried him terribly. 

“I know from family papers,” he sald, slowly, 
“that she was married! The ceremony ma 
have been {llegal, but it certainly took place, 
haves seen a letter of hers Magdalen 
Olifford, and she would not be likely to use that 
name unless she belfeved 1b her own.” 

‘SA letter of hers, Gay? When! I did not 
know she ever wrote to her father,” 

‘€ She may have written many times, I don’t 
know, bat this special letter must have come to 
the Grange while her father was stricken with 
the {ilness from which he never recovered. Its 
seal was unbroken—you and my father bast 
know who suppressed ft, 

Lady Decima was speechless. 

It was so long sgo, she had almost for- 
gotten the little episode. There are some 
things, render, which {t is most convenfent for 
‘us to forget, 

" I found tt only to-day,” sald Sir Gay, “I 
went into the room that was my father’s and 
took his desk into my study, meaning to use ft as 
my own. In one of the com ‘ts was the 
letter I have mentioned—{ts lok brown with age, 
the paper discoloured. Iam glad the seal was 
unbroken, I can’t be very proud of my parente’ 
deloge about that time; but, mother, I don’t 
think I could forgive you till my dying day if I 
knew you had read that letter, and disregarded 
Its plteous appeal |” 

Lady Decima smiled. 

* Was she in such distress 1” 

“‘Toan repeat her letter by heart, is was so 
short, uo terribly sad :— 


t be a contented | 


a 





*** Father, torgive me! I may have stoned, 
but I have been sorely punished. Ob! write 
one line if you cannot come tome, Jasb may 
I may come back to you, for my ig 
greater than I can bear,—Your sorrowing child, 

* Maqpacen Crivrorp,’” 


" She must have been ill when she wrote that,” 
sald Lady Decima, with whom, as with many 


other people, the wish was often father to the . 
though 


t. “I daresay she died, poor thing; and 
you will find that you have been worrying your. 
self for nothing all these years,” 

‘It she had been fil would she have offered 
to coms to him! Had she been fll would she 
have contemplated a lonely journey from London 
to Chepstow t poor creature, do you 
suppose she would bave written ‘her misery wa: 
greater than ashe comld bear,’.{f there had been 
the hope of desth comirg to eed her woe?” 

“* Weil, I give up all hope of persuading you 
You will go your own way !” 

“Tcertainly sball!” 

** And ff 1 dle of loneliness and neglect you 
won't carey #0 thadyou eucceed fn your Utopian 
schemes! . 

“I don't think, mother, your suggestion is 
ab ail a possible contingency. You have been 


a my company for , years together be- 


" T had soclety then |” 

" You can have soclety now !” 

"* Bab this affale at Merton Park has cast quite 
a gloom over the neighbourhood, 1b was a nine 
days’ wonder. Now people can only regret the 
dulness caused by having the pleasantest house In 
the shut op!” 


“Is {tb shut opt” 

“ My dear Gay, I forgot you had been away so 
long! Perhsps you have never heard all that 
went on? First, that Mise Charteris you brought 
here eloped with Mre., Merton's brother, Bat he 
must have ted, for just two days later 
I read in the paper that she had married that 
very Reginald Dovzll you ased to think so badly 
of!” 

Sir Guy bib his lip till the blood almost came 
but he gave no other eign of Impatience, and 
Lady Decims went on, 

“ Then the Mejor found he had business abroad, 
and rashed off no one quite knows where ; and 
as of course his poor little wife could not be 
burled alive In the country without him, he hac 
taken a pretty bijon villa in Mayfair, and the 
Park fs shat up entirely |” 

“ His poor little wife ! Good heavens, mother ! 
oaen you know the woman’s true character even 

et 


“T know you never liked her, bat-——” 

“T simply loathe her! Listen! and call her 
* poor’ afterwards if you like. She was engaged 
to Denzil, and whatever heart elther of them had 
was in the affair, Married, they might have had 
a chance of respectability. Well, she jilted him 
and married the Mejor, He went downhill pretty 
fast ; and ab last when every decent house was 
closed him, she introduced him as her 
brother, and brought him here as ber hasband’s 

g? 


“ Gay, do you mean that the Reginald Travers 
was-—--—- 


I knew 

** Regloald Denzil, one of the greatest scour- 

drels unhung ! Well, they threw him fn the wsy 

of Mies Charterfs, Isappose Mrs, Merton knew 

rons ous yn Tanai amen ea 
80 was an men 

m tI anid Captain Denzli cared for Mrs. 


“ As much as be would care for anyone.” 
ae did he marry Miss Obarteris ! "’ 
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rejoice at the girl’s mfeery If {b kept her away 
Gaye 

“ Where are they now!” askod Guy, tersely. 
“As the county is so fond of gossip, no doubt 
you have heerd,”” 

It was before Nell had becoms the helress of 
the Charteris, and very little had been rumoured 

“ People say they are fn London, Did Lord 
Obarteris never mention his grand-child 

* Never.” 

“I suppose they will never acknowledge Mrs, 
Defizil as a relation,” 

‘The old lord knew Nell: His son, De, 
Charteris, one of the best men I ever met, seems 
to take a great Interest In her. It is a beautiful 
place, mother~-the Hall I mesn; and I never 
mst @ famlly who made one feel so thoroughly at 
home, As for Mies Charteris, it did one good only 
to look at her.’ 

“She was so pretty |” 

“She was so true, [ff think she and Miss 
Travers (Mrs, Merton’s alster, who was travellipg 
with meat the time of the accident) are two bf 
the traest women I have ever met,” 

Lady Decima brightened. 

“Tt fs the very first time, Gay, I ever heard 
you express Interest in young ladies, Which of 
the two did you like best 1” 

“Oh, mother!” and Guy smiled, {0 spite of 
bis load of care, ‘‘ what a match-maker you are! 
Miss Charteris will never marry anyone’; she Is a 
alster of mercy—-a family prop ; and Lena Travers 
and Nefl Charteris fell in love at first aight, or I 
am mech mistaken.” 

Sir Gay kept his word. He made no attempd 
toleave the Grange til! Easter had come and 
gone, Lord Obarteris was dead long ego by this 
time, and it was common property that Helen 
Denzil was his heiress. Neil, who had kept up 
sdesultory correspondence with Sir Gay, wrote 
to announce his own engagement and the future 
place of his family. Gay wrote back to ask if 
the Denzile would take up their abode at the Hall, 
and received a note from Meg, saying that 
nothing was known of thelr plana. Her father 
and Neil bad had one buelnecss Interview with 
Mra. Denzil ; she was then ig Devonshire, but 
che gave them not the alightest hint whether she 
intended to remain there, 

"Mcther,”’ sald Sir Gay, one bright May-day, 
“the time has come, I start this morning on 
what you term my wild goose-chase., Nothing 
can change my purpose,. Won’t you let me have 
your good wishes to carry with me?” 

“To-day! Surely you will not leave me 
without any warning” 

“You had the warning months ago, mother, I 
told you after Easter,” 

* There fs nothing ready.” 

“My portmanteau fe packed. Irequire very 
iittle luggage, 1b would only be in my way ; and 
8 my movements are so uncertain, I-have taken 
rooms In Cecil Street, The Strand fs very 
central, and I can vacate them at a week’s notica 
if my search takes me out of town,” 

“T think you are mad.” _—~ 

“You have told me that before, mother, You 
know I come of an obstinate race, whose word fa 
thelr bond, who never swerve from ® purpose 
they have undertaken. I shall uever see the 





Lady Decima knew perfoctly that {t was prob- 
ably the Inst tlme he ever entered that carriage 
as his own, Gay Vernon was nota man to do 
things by halves, If he discovered Magdalen or 
any child of hers he would give up all that had 
se to him from his father—all, every j>> and 

tt ° 

As for Gay, he wasin better spirits than he 
bad been for months, Instead of folding his 
hande passively, and giving himself up to the 
grief eating {nto his heart, he would now be up 
avd doing. He had taken the first atep in 
the righting of the wrong, which, though none of 
his doing, had yet caused him euch intolerable 
remorse, and that in itweif was comfort, 

He had taken the rooms in Cecil Street by 
letter, but he knew them well, having often 
visited a friend who had them ; his own 
income was, as his mother had said, four hundred, 
and he made no small addition to ib by means. of 
the paper ab whose office Lena had mét him. 

So there eeemed no desperate need for economy, 
but Guy foresaw the search for his cousin might 
entall considerable expense, and therefore made 
up ble mind to be carefal, He would live as a 
gentleman, he would accept occasional invitations 
from old friends, frequent his clab, and go some- 
times to tho play. 

Bat az to plunging into all the galties of the 
season, as to giving champagne lunches and after 
opera suppers, it: never entered his head. He 
was no anchorite, he had no wish to keep aloof 
from hia frienda, So that their soclety did not 
rob him of the time he must devote to his 
search, and of the hours en in literary 
work, he was quite ready to enjoy it, 

He had decided, before he took any other step 
in the matter, to go straight to the lodgings 
whence his cousin's plteons little letter was 
dated. There was very little hope it would be 
{n the occupation of the same people, and still 
lese that they would remember anything of 
girl who lodged with them more than twenty 
years ogo; but still phere was jast the forlorn 
chance he might obtain some clue, however 


vague. 

The house was fn South London, in a district 
which has changed less than most in the last 
thirty years—Kennington—having been bricks 
and mortar when other places were rural. I 
presents no alteration now, when the flelde of 
Dalwich and Tooting, being transformed into 
‘shops and houser, have changed those last spots 
almost beyond recognition, 

As Sir Guy walked down the long, straight 
road, he felt sure 1p mast have presented much 
the same sppearance when poor Magdalen 
Cilfford wandered down it to post her platotive 
appeal, The houses, grim but substantial, had 
probably been as dingy then, and the frequent 
cards of “apartments to let” showed that 
Pelton-strees not changed {ts chief pro- 
feselon in the course of years,” 

Wo, 44 was a cornér house, and looked a trifle 
better than the others—that Is to esy, the paint 
was 8 littie fresher, and there were some feeble 
crocuses making a weak-attempt to poke their 
heads above ground, by ‘sien he 

Guy was evcouraged by there elgns to hope 
roight at least meet with civility from the occu- 
pants, for it is rarely that people who make the 
most of thelr home's appearance are quite lost 
to the Hotle courtesies of life. 

He rang the bell with quice relieved senti- 
ments, buxom, motherly ~-looking woman 





"Io fs @ long time sgo—two-and-twenty 
years.” 

Mrs, Pink cande a rapid calentation end licked 
off the date of the year; then ehe inquired the 
month, P 

** Jane,” 

“Biess me, sir, thea It’s easy enough, My 
husband, he wes 6 rare man for buelnese, He 
used to keep a big kind of cflice diary, and every 
lodger that ever came io us be entered fn It—the 
year they came, and the very day; then their 
rents put down every Monday, and, finally, a 
big red line drawn st the day they went away. 
Bless you, air, he’s been dead these ten years, and 
I’ve followed his way, and every lodger that’s 
over slept here is down in my books, I was o 
bit afrafd you didn’t know the date, and it 
might be kind of trying to look through many 
years, seeing Pink he wrote a very small hand, 
but as you know the month and year, I'll tell 
you ff the party lived here fn a jiffy!” 

“Tam pretty eure she lived here, Mrs, Pink. 
What I wanted was to know something about 
her.” 

“You must have been a mere chiid at the 
time, sir }”’ 

"I wae,” thinking it best to be confidential, 
"Bat, Mre, Pink, thers ls some property in ques- 
tion which belongs to my relative if she fs alfve, 
and reverts to me ff she died childiess, Unless 
I can clear up the polat I don’) know whether I 
am a rich man or a poor one.” 

The landlady wae delighted af belng trusted, 
She was Guy's falthfal assistant from thad 
moment, 

“T daresay the name ’!l help me to remember, 
alr, though we've had so many lodgers I’d have 
forgotten the names of come of em withont my 
books.” 

“¥don’t think you will have forgotten this 
one, She was young and very pretty ; she would 
be fn great trouble,” 

Mrs, Pink Isfd ber plump hand on Sir Guy’s 
arm in unconsclous famillarity, so great was her 
Intereat. - 

"You must mean Mes. Ciifford, sir, To think 
of that! All tiese years I've wondered what 
became of her, the poor, pretty young creature.” 

“Ido. I am seeking my cousin, Magdalen 
Vernon, and I have every reason to think she 
married Douglas Clifford, a young artist, as 
she left her home fn ble company, and bore his 
name,” 

Mra. Pink wiped her eyes. 

**¥ can’t help it, slr,” she said, apologetically, 
"Tt’s years and years ago, and yet whenever I 
think of her I must cry!” 

* Will you tell me wll you know of beri” 

"Ie fsn’s much, sir. I know Mr, Clifford was 
a gentleman thoagh certainly his ma and sisters 
weren’t mach—the commonest, valgarist women 
I ever see.” 

“ Bat what had they to do with my cousin?” 
atked Gay. 

“Pm coming to that, slr. Mr. and Mrs. 
Olifford came te me in November, and I could 
see just what they were—gentlefolks down on 
thelr luck. I took a fancy to ‘em both, He 
might have been a bad man; bnt then, when I 
see his family I made aliowances, and certaia Mrs. 
Olifford-—I always call her so—was the eweetest 
young creature I ever saw,” 

" Pieate teil me all you can.” 

“She came in November and took my par- 
lours. He was ont teaching all day long, but he 
never knew how to make enough of her when 
he came home; he jast worshipped her, he 
did.” 

" And she?” 

“Biess me, sir! She was as happy as she 
could be ; never a single letter came for efther of 
"em, never a creature called to see’em., I don’t 
eu much more thau two pounds s 
wah te spend when the rent was pald, and seb 
they were as happy as a king and queen, Only 
one thing struck me—he’d never let her go out 
alone, and he gave me the most positive orders 
no one was ever to see her while he was out, It 
puzzled me at the time, but I understood it soon 


b 
eWhich was more «than Sir Guy did; every 
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moment he was getting more hopelessly be- | He couldn’s absar to seo me with her, and #0 


wildered. 

**In the spring,” went on Mrs. Pink, equably, 
“phere came a baby, I suppose ib coulda’t help 
{t, poor ldmb, buv it brought only misery with 
it. First ib died, then {te funeral and the doctor 
and that all came to so mach money they got 
Into debt, and it seemed as if from that moment 
bad luck set in.” 

“Tsuppose Mr. Clifford tired of her ?” 

* That he didn’t, sir. He loved her better, 
not less ; bub he caught cold fn the east wind 
and was laid up with rheumatic fever. Then she 
sold everything, bib by bit, to get him food and 
medicine, I'd have helped her gladly, sir, for 
my husband wae well-to-do, and we'd nob have 
missed {b, bab ali she’d ever take of me was 
letting of the rentran on. ' When I've 
left, rather than let him starve Pll borrow o 
you,’ she sald. Well, one day I made bold and 
asked her hadn’h they no relations? She sald, 
yes, and she'd written to her pa over and over 
again, but he never came. Then I asked her 
about Mr, Olifford’s family, bat she jast shook 
her head snd said she knew nothing. 

“At last, when she'd sold pretty well all she 
had, she thought she’d better pawn his ring 
than let him starve; and somehow, there was 
a difficulty, and so she sold ib outright to a 
cousin of mine, who’s in a jeweller’s in Bond- 
street. And it was that ring that caused the 
mischief. 

**To seeme hia ma, Mrs. Lumsden—for she'd 
been married aloce, and Mr, Ciiffurd was the only 
child of her first busband—saw jhe ring in the 
shop-window, and then she went In and cross- 
questioned them till she found out where {t came 
from. Then she rashed down here with two 
daughters as tragic and stuck-up as herself, and 
another woman, who makes my blood boil now 
when I think of her—a red-nosed virago, with 
cork-ecrew ringlete, and a look about her ss 
though she drank—I expect she did !” 

“ Well?” asked Gay, whenshe stopped to take 
breath. ~' Mre, Pink, do go on,” 

“ T waen’t well, sir, and you’re nob to think fll 
of your yd in ong cousin, for the fault was none 
of hers ; and the moment I set eyes on that 
red-nosed woman I forgave Mr. Clifford every- 
thing.” 

* Bat t don’t understand—— " 

“ Ive simple enough, sir, That hatefal mother 
had married that poor young man when he was 
@ mere lad to her ugly niece because she was an 
heiress, They led a cat-and-dog life ; and, finally, 
he was so tired of her throwing her money in 
his teeth he left her. He had been bred to no 
trade, and-he jus took to drawing, He met your 
cousin somewhere down in the country and 


ber. 

“Tm nob saying it was right, sir, bub he saw 
there was no one to care for her{n her home, and 
he loved her so, he thought he could make her 
happy. He worked hard for her, I will say; 
and {f her marriage lines had been worth all 
they seemed he couldn’t have made more of her, 
My husband eafd I wae a wicked woman to say 
such a thing ; bat, to my mind, sir, it was my 
Mes, Cilfford who seemed that poor young man’s 


trne wife—not the woman who bad made his life | and 


so wretched ; he was glad to get away from. her 
at any price,” 

‘* And I suppose he left her?” 

** He did, sir, but not in the way you think. 
The shock killed him. The doctor sald he'd 
heart-disease ; anyway, be died when he saw his 
wife—his legal wife, I mean, he never had the 
pain of seeing Mrs. Ciifford’s face when she 
learned how he had deceived her.” 

% Died hag 

‘““Ay! They took him away and gave him a 
grand faneral, very different from the best he 
conld afford for bis little lad. Then Mra, Oilfford 
(I must call her that, sir), she was fll for wee! 
and then she wrote once more to her father 
no answer came !” 

" Poor girl ” 

“Ay! Vd enstly have kept her, but 
husband was s harsh man, He'd not have mi 
her poverty, but he wouldn’t see the difference 
between her who had been so cruelly deceived 
and those foolish girls who go wrong knowingly. 





just a week after she had written to her father 
wn mer could dehinad one 

t t good-by 

" She aida’ elr ! 
too painful for us both, She took nothing that 
belonged to her. She just alfpped out one June 
evening {on the gloaming, and—lI've never seen 
her since |" 


“She mast be dead! Driven wild by suffer- 
fog she must have killed herself 1" 

* T thought that, slr, myself for many a long 
day ; bat 1 know better now.” 

** Do you mean you have heard from her}” 

“ Just that, sir! Nearly two years after she 
a ee eee eee net ae 
asked for me, sir, I can’b tell you howhe began, 
bat before I he was shaking hande 
with me, and me with the tears in his 

es, and then he me he had married Mre. 

lifford and was going to take her far away from 
all who had been unkind toher. She had wanted 
to come with him, but he thought she was nob 
strong enough. He brought me the loveliest 
clock you ever saw from her, and just a picture of 
her dear face, and he gave me a bauk-note from 
himeelf, and would on my or it, though 
I told him five pounds would pay all [ had spent 
on Mrs, Cilfford—let alone fifty !” 

“ And he did not tell you bis name!” 

" He didn’t, air! He promised me if ever they 
came back to England he would bring his wife to 
see me, Time would have made her stronger 
then, and softened the old wounds. And then, 
as he was going, he turned round once more and 
said however long he lived he should never forge 
what I’d done for his wife ({t was little snough, 
I’m sare), and that if Heaven ever sent him a 
little girl she should be called after me!” 

Mrs. Pink paused; the tears were running 
down her cheeks from old memortes. 

Gay thanked her warmly. His worst feare 

to rest now. lene had not been 
driven by despair to the sin of suicide, and for at 
least twenty years she had been safe and happy 


man's 
w in the world was he te find her? All 
knew she had goné abroad some twenty years 
before ; to what country, to what continent even 
he did not know. Nay, more—Mrs. Pink could 
not tell him him her husband’s name ! 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. TEMPLETON’S DAUGHTER. 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 201.) 

Then there came a time when she did gen out, 
and got drunk as well, and lost the packe», or 
fancied she did, and for a long time {b remained 
in ihe house of a friend, whom she had gone to 
visit, who was as ignorant and as sfraid of con- 
sequences at she was herself. She recovered 1b on 
her next holiday, which was after a Jong interval, 
then she summoned up coursge to ask & 
question or two about Mr. Templeton and where 
he was to be found. 

Tt was after the parllamen session, and she 

- ger question would 
E , and she put the 
and forgot all about ft, 
to forward it to him, and 
the old woman died aud was buried like the tramp 
choked Widow gs 


“ What alls you to-day, Power ; you look quite 
radiant +” 

Thus, Mr. Templeton to his young secretary— 
not quite such a bey as when he entered his ser- 
vice, but a sunny-locking young fellow, with his 
life before him still 


Be CO Ly fly oy 
ps,” was y; a hot 
fiash rose to the handsome young face as the 
answer wasgiven, ~ 

“ You look as if your world was all sunshine,” 
“T think 6 fe.” 


~~ owen 


** Ah! with the sunshine of a woman’s face, 
Take care, my boy, I should not like to see your 
life and I have fancied the spoiling wa: 
coming. That portrais you hid the other 


I fancy she knew [t'ld be | morning 


“T really did not know I had ib about me,” 
the young msn eald, with a IMbtle laugh and 
deeper blash, “' tili——” 

"*Till you took it out of your b and 
kissed it! All I say fs take care. Who Is the 
lady ; may I ask so much?" 

“Surely, Mr. Templetop, you may ask me 
anything you will, and I will answer.” 

“ Who is she, then, and where did you meet 


** In Scotland, where you sent me last session ; 
she lives at Melrose.” 

“ And her friends!” 

“She has none—no relations that ls—she {fs an 
orphan.” 

“ And you want to marry her straight ont of 
hand, and set up bousekeeping on nothing; {s 
that fo 1” 

* Not quite, bat we do want to get married as 
soon as 3 there is no one to interfere on 
elther I have no friends except you, sir, and 
she has none.” 

” And her name ise———” 

“Clare Brandon; this is her portrait, air, I 
have been going to tell you this more than once, 
but I did not like to intrude my affairs on you.” 

“You might have trusted me, I should 
always advise you to the beat of my ability for 
your father’s sake if not for your own. He and 
I were boya together, and fast friends till chance 
separated ue, S» this is the lady. Why ! who is 
she? Where did you get this!” 

Clare gave It to me, alr, It is @ falthfal 
likeness,”’ " 

“She has a look of—pshaw ! what nonsense | 
How oddly thonghts fly back sometimes. That 
young lady’s face sent me back to atime when 
—well, when I was fool enough to think thats 
woman could be true and a man happy. Who is 
she like?” 

' She fs like you, sir." 

Mr. Templeton laughed now, though there was 
a wonderful simaliarity between the fresh sweet 
face of the baautiful girl and his own set aud 
serious features. 

“Zam flattered,” hesald. ‘'The young lady 
is singularly handsome. We will discuss this 
matter another day, Power ; lamina harry this 
mprotog. Where are the levterst” 

"These from the house, sir, these from the 
club,” the young secretary replied, laying two 
bandles on the table in front of his chief, who 
proceeded to open them as they came ander his 
band, 


When he was about half through them he 
uttered » loud exclamation! A business like 
bine envelope being opened, had revealed ap 
extremely dirty and anclent-looking parcel and s 
letter. Oiarence Power looked up to see Mr. 


me pee very pale, and evidently agitated. 
‘i pacers the sald, '' by 


ward ab once, 
to-night’s mall. You must attend to—” and be 


‘gave a rapid list of matters which he wished his 
secretary bo see to, . 

All through the day he was abstracted and 
unlike himself, and C.arence Power helping him 
to arrange his work devoutly wished that he 
might go northward too. 

Travelling on Mr, Templeton’s business he had 
fallen ia with Mr. Gosforth and his sister, who 
bad also known his parents, Miss Gosforth having 
been a scboolfellow of his mother’s, 

At thelr house he had met Olare Brandon, ho 
-had been with them ever since the break-op at 
Monk’s Ford, more like.a loved and loving 
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heart, “She 


“He might & grea 

Gosforth replied. ‘‘I au he will speak to 
Mr. Templeton about It, Tho not feel 
prejadiced against her when 
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no Idea who she is, child.” 
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Miss Gosforth looked at her brother and then 
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* This fe m work!” he said. 
Yours!” ejaculated Miss Gosforth and he 
stalled sadly, 


"Yes," he replied. ‘'I was tossing her gp in 
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courtyard of our house at Florence, and there 

rare work going on, at which 

. One of the men running by 

-hot fron tripped against me, and some- 

knew how, the little one’s arm 

agatust the Instrument and was barnt 
to the elbow.” 

was one Mc. Tempieton had given 

and she had put it round her child's 

superstitions freak that he well 
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plan had been to rid himself of her alto- 
had wn ft. Something had 
iteeli to him and his companions tn 
promised a maguificent haul, and 
an encumbrance, The notes in his 
possession had to be got rid of somehow, aud 
of getting rid of the child as 
tof his having been accidentally 
addressed as his brother helped on the Idea that 
he so successfally out, 

What became of him during the time that 
‘one seemed to have lost aight of him Is of 
no uence to our story. 

When Mr, Tem: returned to his solitary 
London home he ore his ere ed by 
ordering a room to be prepared for ghter, 
who would presently reside with him, but who 
oe a short visit at present with a 


“And be 


i 
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enough not to mention the fact 


“IT wanuh you at my house this evening, 
Power,” Mr. Tem sald to his secretary 
some days after return from the north, "I 
won’t atk you to dinner, for the bus!nees I want 
about might spoil your appetite, but look In 
men replied, 


rather disappointed, for he had promieed him- 
self a treat ab the Any ap and this appointment 


as if this were one of the 
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‘6 Mr, Temple- 


had never seen any 
was begloning to fancy 
, when two figures that 

d fo the doorway, and 
ttle pinch, for one of them 
Brandon and the other Mies Gosforth. 
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And there was Mr. Templeton standing beside 
them, sh, he must be dreaming, for he drew 
Clare and sald, quistly.— * 


A 
¢ 
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age my vor we Mr, wad 
o, ft ten’t a dream, my 1” the great 
man said, when the astoniebed greetin, 

come to an end. ‘Facts are stranger, than 
fiction, and I have found my child.” 

The world sald that it was hardly the match 
that Mr. Tem "a daughter onght to have 
made, if ind she was daughter, and the 
story that gob about was not all a wild romance, 

Eligible young men, with scsntily-filled purses, 
such a prize In the matrimonial 
lottery ought to have been exhibited, and not 
disposed of fn that quiet way, aud spitefal people 





turned up thelr noses and opined that there was 
wrong, or the popular member's 


daughter would have been seen and heard of 
before this, 

It wae nobody’s business, and when Miss 
Templeton was presented by the most exclusive 
and sa y proper duchess abont the court, 
soclety was satlefied, and when the wedding came 
about there was quite a flatter amongst the 
pretty girlein the came seb, as to who wonld be 
chosen for bridesamafds, 

There was considerable wondering aa to who 
the Rev. Charles Gosforth might be, who had 
been brought from no one knew where, to per- 
form the ceremony, and no one knew the lady- 
like elderly woman, who seemed almost like the 
bride’s mother, bot it wae nobody's business, and 
2 served asa subject for gossip, if is did nothing 
elee. 

Clarence Power fa in Parliament himself now, 
aclever rising man, though there are plenty of 
uncomfortable folks who will net give him any 
credit for talent, but eay that he owes it all to 
the fact of his befng the husband of Mr. Temrre- 
TON'’s DAUGHTER 

(THE END.]} 








GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 


—20:— 
OHAPTER I1.—(continued.} 


VioLetT. took the letter, and sat with it fn her 
shaking fingers, not daring to open it till the 
eervand was out of the recom. 

Tnen she tore the envelope impulsively, and 
read. There was no beginniog—no " Dearcet 
Violet,” or *‘ Darliog Wife,” or any of the en- 
dearing epithets in which young husbands are 
supposed to Indulge. Mr. Sartoris plunged into 
his subject at once, 


‘*Atter what I have discovered it would be 
ridiculous to ask you to live with me. I cannot 
seb you free, but 1 will make you as free as I can. 


.You are so young that I suppose you will go 


straight back to your mother, who will tell you 
what is best for you. I fancy Fardon Qourt had 
better be shut up for the present, but the little 
place in Kent shail be prepared for you at once, 
and your elater will probably live there with you. 
My bankers are Messrs, Gordon and Gregson, 
Lombard-street, and I will tell them to send you 
a cheque-book, Spend what you like, only don’t 
go beyond two thou. a-year, My man of business, 
you know, is Charles Winterton, L‘nco!n’s Inn. 
He will arrange everything for you, and you must 
apply to him is any diffisulty. Taorow the blame 
of this mess upon me. A man can stand that 
sort of thing, bub a girl must be careful. For 
your own sake, until I am dead and out of the 
reckoning, don’t see too much of OC, L. 
" Yours faithfally, 
“Jonn Datrympte Sarroris.” 


Violet sat for come time, ae if she were stunned, 
Her husband had gone from her for ever—his 
letter clearly meant that their divided lives were 
never to meet again, Happiness was over. Her 
secure positiun as a married woman had gone 
from her—everything seemed sliding away. Was 
it a nightmare !—pressing her feverish hands to 
her throbbing temples—a horrid delusion} Jack 
couldn't have gone, Why, only a few hours ago 
his arms has been round her——his passfonate 
kisses on her lps, his honest eyes glowing with 
love. And now—now he cast her off for a 
ridiculous trifle, and disappeared, never even 
telling her where he was golng, or what shape his 
fatare life would take. It was past belief. Not 
asoul would credit It. Everybody would take 
{it for granted that there was something shemefu! 
{In the background; and she, who had always 
carried her head as prondly as an imperial lily, 
would have the finger of scorn pointed at her, 
and the gossips at the clabs would tell good 
stories about Sartoris and his wife. 

Go back to her home, as her hue band suggested | 
No, that she wouldn’s! To hide herself some- 
where in a corner till her wedding and everything 
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about it was forgotten, that was her only conscious 
wish. Where could ahe got 

A bright idea flashed through her mind, There 
was ber aunt, Lady Stapleton, living at Mille- 
fleurs, about twenty miles from Havre, She had 
often Invited her niece to stay with her, and 
begged her not to stand on ceremony, but to come 
whenever she felt inclined, 

It was too late to telegraph to-night, but o 
telegram should be sent as soon as ib was possible 
the next morning, She would tell her sunt to 
send the answer to Calals, as ehe wae in a fever 
to get out of Dover before she should come across 
apy acquaintances, and be tortured by esger 
questions, A rollof bank-notes had fallen oud of 
her husband’s letter. Tiey must be rent back 
to him at once. She would not touch them, She 
had not sunk 20 low as to use his money when he 
had cast her off. 

All the suger fn her heart broke ont afresh. 
He had insulted and deserted her. And after 
that she would not touch a penny of his money. 
By her settlement she was entitled to seven 
hundred a-year. That she would use, bub no 
mote, His two thousand he might kept to 
himeelf, : 

She opened her travelling bag, and got out a 
sheet of paper and an envelops, and wrote im- 
pulsively, when, for all she knew, this one letter 
might make or mar the happiness of her life, 
She ought. to have thought over it for hours 
Instead of dashing [t off in five minutes; but she 
was vory young, and not accustomed to weigh 
either her words or her actlons, Lika Mr, 
Sartoris she began without any endearing 
epithet :— 


‘' When I am wiihont another friend te the. 


world I may go back to Richmond-terrace, to be 
anioe days’ wonder te my acquaintances. At 
present I prefer golng to Millefleurs, where I 
belleve my aunt wil! be willing to welcome me, 
I return the notes, as nothing would Induce me 
to use them, [I have fifty pounds which my 
father gave me when I started. So I ehall not 
starve. I haven’?  doubd that you will indulge 
your passion for travelling, and enjoy {t 
thorovghly without an encumbrance, though 
have told me none of your plans,—Yours truly, 


** Viotgr,” 


And then she stopped, whilst the tears ran 
{n a fivod down her cheeka. Ib was her first 
letter since her marriage, yet she would not sign 
ib with her new name. With an effort she con- 
trolled herself, and thrazting the bank-notes In 
with the letter, gave the packet to Susan to take 
to The Griffic.” Susan suggested that {t was 
late, but her mistress told her she must take it, 
whother late or early, 


———— 


CHAPTER III, 
THAT OLD FRIEND } 


Jack Datrympre# SartToris was abont as 
miserable as @ man could be, as he leant over the 
side of the steamer with folded arms, looking 
down Into the waves, as they danced in the 
autumn enushins, He could scarcely credib fb 
now. The one giri in the world whom he had 
believed to be perfectly trae and honest, was it 
possible that she had been acting a part day 
after day, returning his caresses with her own 
sweet lips, whilst In the depths of her heart she 
was cherishing an affection for another? Could 
—— be more monstrous than carrying that 
o' man’s photograph close te her heart on her 
wedding-day{ Perhaps she might have gone on 
foolfag him to the last, if he had not happened 
to ask that innocent question about her watch, 
In his pocket he had found the anonymous 
letter, which he had meant to throw Into the 
fire, and his jealousy had fed wpon {6 like a flame 
on a heap of dry wood, 

Of course he mus) have been blind all along— 
blinder than any bat, He had been av innocent 
as @ boy of sixteen, and taken Cyril Landon for 
a harmless friend of the family, They all called 
him by his Christian name, so he had agaid 
nothing against Violey’s dolog the same ; although 





fretting and foriing, the straigely assorted paly 
walked on together, 

If Jack Sartoris would have given but one look 
{into Violet’s face the quarrel might have ended 
then and there ; but with lips closely set, and chin 
high in the alr, he etrode on, whilst she followed, 
her knees knocking together, her lipa trembling, 
her cheeks whiteas a swan’s wing. Arrived a} 
the door of an empty coupé, he saw her Ioto {i}, 
closed the door raised his hat, and walked off 
whilet the cry with hich she would have 
detained him froza on her lipt. Thinks to 
Sartorie’s injunctions and liberal tip, no one 
was allowed to disturb her; and she was lef; 
alone with her miserable thoughts in proud 
isolation. ; 

The mere eight of his handeome face had 
brought back a!l her painful | for @ recon: 


every time she aald “ Cpril,” {> jarred upon him 
as An unnecessary familfarity, Now he loathed 
the thought of ba’ kissed her, when she was 
thinking of Landon all the time, and no doubt 
watching the door fn hopes thab he would in- 
terrupt a tedious éée a-déte. 

She was loet to him for ever, It was not a 
case for forgiveness; she loved someone elee ; 
therefore she could not love him, and‘no amount 
of scolding would win that love from Landon 
to himself. 

It was a fiasco, for which there was no remedy 
as long as they both should live. If one should 
die, the other would be free. The chances were 
that he would die the first. There would be 
nothiog now to keep him back from being as 
reckless as he pleaced ; and a reckless sporteman 


generally has a short life, if » merry one whiled 
It laste, clliation, that she might feel that seweetnose of his 


How many had met their deaths throvgh a | affection, and trust herself completely to his care, 

loaded gun carried carelessly in the excitement of | In spite of all he had said he must care for her still, 
sport, or the slipping of a foot on the steep side | Was he not watching over her now, ready and 
of a hill? then a corpse lay quiet amongst | willing to help her whenever she wanted his assist. 
the heather, with white face turned to the skies, | arcs, Ob, the querrel was a mere farce, 
a useless gun lying on the grass. A pointer When they arrived at Millefleura she would go 
watched In the allence with droopiug cara, And} up to bim, and explain 6 » She had 
far away In some Eagiish home the tidings | been too angry tosay anythirg in her own defence 
would travel on sable wings, and the ery of | and she had let the worst suspicions take root in 
bitter weeping would take the place of joyous | his mind without an effort to combat them, 
laughter, and more than one iifa would be | She sat with clasped hands and wide-open eyes, 
darkened, like the shuttered rooms of the old | staring at the flying landscape. Rather dreary 
house. where the sporteman had played when a | jook-ont before the picturesque scenery of 
boy—and so much the better for the man. He | Normandy was reached, bub caw nothing 
wae dead and out of the way of treacherles and |} but a pair of blue eyes, and the poplars and 
deceptions, the long t roads, and the uninteresting 
levels were ae if they had no existence, 

Meanwhile, in another carriage, not far ff, 
Jack Sartorls was biting the ends of his long 
monstacher, and chewing the cud of bitter 
recollection. aed a = to the nl to pee 
his own youn one in a vulgar crowd, 

a pang had ; through him like the thrust cf 
a dagger, when ft flashed through his mind that 


































































No woman could fool him agaio. Though his 
life was strong within him, his health perfect, 
his fortune secure, Jack Sartorls felt as if he 
should like to change places with any cvfficed 
stranger ; liketo bs buried, and out of ‘* the 
feet and the fame," because one little girl hap- 
pened to be his wife. And yed ff he had found 
himself inthe sea he certainly would have 
tried to struggle out of it. If the ship he | so is might always be in the fature, He was her 
was on had caught fire, he would certainly have | natoral protector, and. when he was gone she 
hoped to get iato a boat;and if he had seen the | would have to struggle alone against the world, 
muzzle of a gan pointed at him, he would | And then remorse came over him, and be 
certainly have turned {b aside if he could, . And | acknowledged that he had been too qnick in his 
yod he was honest in thinking he would Ifke to | denunciation, and a great longing came afterwards 
die, In order to free his wife from » hateful chalo. | to seb everything right, and take her back to bie 
Only he decetved himeclf, as we all do at times. | throbblog heart’ He had lets her no time for 
_ Later fn ay, ng was one unit, whiist his | explanation; he had crushed her, poor little 
wife was another, in a crowd of tourlete waiting | thing, with his fierceness, as he might have crushed 
to be admitted to the platform of a station belong- | a goat with his band. And then common-sense 
jog to the Coast Railway. Violet Sartoris, after | raized her voice, and told him. no amount of 
waiting a little while st an hotel, received a | explanations could do any good, A girl must 
telgram from her aunt, saying that ahe would be | love a mac whose phot ehe kept concealed 
delighted to welcome her, and would send an old | next her heart, andif ehe loved Cyril Landon, 
friend to meet her. their married life, if spent to r, would be 

She knew that her husband had been on board | almost like a hell upon earth. leant his head 
the boat, though she remained below and he kept | upon his hands, and thought and thought— 
oud of sight, but she did not know that he had | tempted to yield by the longing to protect her, 
made {t a polat of honour to see her safely lodged | held back by the remembrance that she had sinned 
under heraunt’sroof before be returned to Lon against the commonest code of honour, 
to make his arrangements for the future. He was not prone to vacillation, but the 

She was frightened at the attentions of o fat | sight at the station had revolted him, and the 
Frenchman, who had apparently taken too much. | va/ger Frenchman had been enough to shake hie 
He kept assuring her that he would take care of | firm resolve, She would be safe from anything 
her, murmuring vulgar compliments under his | of that kind when she got am: lier own 
breath in a way that di-gusted her beyond — When they arrived at efeurs Lady 

vspleton would be there to mest her niece, of 
couree, and sowe member of her own family would 
always be told off to look after her, for Lady 
Mayne, though a woutan of fashion, was evidently 
a catefal mother, He need have no uneasiness 00 
that score, and yet be could not help being as 
uneasy as possible, and tortured by™a thousand 
doubts, Reason ashe might, he conid not get 
rid of the fact that he had teken an oath before 
Heaven to protect her“‘till death did them 

- 


measure, 

The faithfal Sasan was separated from her 
hopelessly, fo eplie of frantic efforts to ged 
nearer to and the fat man’s garlic- 
scented breath was in her face, whilst enother 
man’s infamous clgar was nearly choking her. 
Ste gave a jittle gasp, and in a moment the 
Frenchman's arm was thrown round her protect- 
logly, to her great " Madanie ill,” 
he acked, whilst she struggled wildly to set her- 
self free, bub he sald no more, for a hand was 
laid on bie collar, and gasping for breath he was 
hurled back upon the crowd, whilet a broad- 
ebouldered Englishman stood with g'aring eyes | his 
between him and the pretty girl whove attrac 
tions had excited his brain, 

With a volley of oaths and clecched fists he 
was advancing towards them, when the doore were 
thrown open, and they through on to the 
platform, He was about to follow, when he was 
peremptorily told te halt, as there was some- 
thing wrong with his ticket, Whilst he was 


could not remain with her, Hestretched out bis 
arms with » groav. Jast then the train steamed 
slowly Into the station at Mitlefleurs, and be 


amped up with a sudden quick resolve to take 
ber Ene aod wa hr ove bythe aagnle por 


own. 
He sprang out of tie train when it had barely 
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and 
who blocked his path. And then, in 


chat Sasau’s was the only familiar face to be seen 
«ie iam explained ti he 

don € presently 
teylog with 8 Te te aes 
4 £0 
had fallen m, bat Violet did not hear him. 
She was leaning the wall, the tears 
she could not. stop were running down her 


harmless a ‘samen as ever stepped—would 
have died very hour. ef 
OHAPTER IV, 


"yaDyY JANE SAYS——~” 
“Lost, an Englishman, with the blaest eyes, 
and the nicest emile in the world,” 
That was Violet Sartoris’s thought for two 
years, when her lcss was new, and her remem- 
ee be her husband’s beauty waa fresh in her 


* Lost, an E an, who onght to be taking 


questioning 

“Lost; a husband, and I must know whether 
he Is allve or dead.” 

That was her constant thought during the 
six‘h year, when disappointed leve had almost 
turned into hate ; when hope deferred from year 
to year-had made her young heart sick with 
anavalling longing. Through all these years she 
had kept absolute allence as to the cause of 

To her mother and father ehe con- 


part, 

_Mr, Sartoris wrote to Lord Mayne, and told 

him simply that he and his daughter had agreed 

to separate. . Nobody knew any more than) that, 

= everybody grew tired of frultless specula- 
ons, , 
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Cyril Landon was the ward of the Rev. 
Clement Ingham, and often ran down to Lejgh- 
ton, He was very much distressed at the deso- 
late condition of his old friend, and would have 
liked to undertake the office of comforter-in- 


though she could not prevent his coming to see 
her whenever he was at the Rectory. He often 
wondered why he was never asked to dine at the 
curiosity never reated as.to the 
exact position of affaira bebween the husband 
and wife, Kaowlng the Maynes for eo many 
years he told himself that there wasn’t a soul of 
whom Sartorls could possibly be jealous, And 
{o never occurred to him that a So was the 


friendship. He was intensely sorry-for her ; 
and, out of mero pity for*her desolate condition, 
Covent Garden, and 
heather and grouse from Scotland, jaet to show 
that there was somebody who thought of her, 
ory ee own husband behaved like a brute, 
and 


eyes which belong to those who are not long 


| for this earth; bad the gil only laughed, and 


said ‘of course she wistfal till she had 
found her lover, 

was not over strong himself, and was sup- 

ave & weak chess, so the onlookers 

say er it was not a brilllant outlook for the 

two, but they were very happy in thelr mutual 

affection and refused to see avy in their 


“What Is the matter, ttle one? You look 
as grave as if you had juststarted for a funeral?’ 
Cyril Landon one day, as he wae standing 
& willow tree In a corner of the Rectory 
, holding a baeket which Mabel was filllng 
th flowers. 

Ob, nothing!” she answored hastily, whilet 

rich colour flooded her cheeks, and she bent 

head low over the basket, 

Tell moe this moment,” as he pub his 

under her soft white chiv, and raised her 
face so that he could study. it at his 


* You will be angry with ms.” 
“J couldn't if I tried, Oat with fh!” 
“ Yon've been so good to Violet,” growing 


confaeed, 

“Nob half as good as she deserves,” warmly, 
“Tt I bad had my will, I should have dons twice 
much.’ 
iad think you’ve dene quite anough,” fo a low 
vi : » 

He gave a whistle, and opened his eyes to 
their fullest extent} ‘Jealous! by all that is 
‘abeurb.” 3 ‘ 

** Nob aibit,” as severely as she could, for her 
nature was gentle asa dove’s, “Oaly tb struck 
me to-day that youmust have Ilked her 
se or you wouldn’t have given her so many 


owers, 

*" I do like her awfully ; but, you little dog fn 

the manger, why do you gradge her my worth- 

levs friendship — you've taken all the other 

for yourself ” yg 

A desp sigh, an anzlous look, as she palled 

the thorns off a. rose. She ie so very lovely |” 

" Good-lockipg. and high-bred down: to the 
—bub what has that to do with le?” 

No answer, except another sigh, which seemed 


4 


Fs 


i 


forgotten that fact; although he: has It was 
enwibthy of gn to fear thes d should think of 
her except as @ dear old friend.” . 


*:Oh Cyril, don’t! I didn’t mean ft. It was 
ran 





all that horrid Lady Jane,” and the tears 
down the soft cheeks, . 





Instantly hie arm was thrown round her with 
protecting tenderness, but his volce was very 


grave, 

“ Lady Jane! What on earth had she to do 
with ib}” 

** Oh, she hinted all sorts of things,” with her 
face hidden on his coat sleeve. 

*' What sort of things? I must know.” 

“That—that you always flirted with Violet 
before her marrisge.” 

“ To's a lle,” energetically ; and I shall take 
~ opportunity of telling her so, What 
a » 


© She sald {o was vary odd how ycu met her 
on her honeymoon, aud ths had alwsys under- 
stood that that was the reason why Mr. Sartoris 
went off |” 

“Good heavens! I never heard euch a base 
{nvention, The poor little thing came to her 
auut’s for a refage, and I hsppened to-be there 
by the merest accident, having just escorted the 
old lady back after the wedding. .1 shall never 
forget my astonishment, We had ecarcely time 
$0 turn round before the bride was opon us, and 
what had become of her husband I couldn’t 
imagine,” 

“Then you had nothing to do with {t, 
really 1” looking up into his face with earnest 
eyes, so pure, so angelic in thelr expreselov, 
that a scoundrel’s must have fallen ‘before 
them. 

§' Mabel, how can you !"in almost fierce re- 
prosch, as he slowly withdrew bis arm. 

She clung to it peniteatly, her slight frame 
quivering with agitation. 

“] beg your pardon| 0? course, I believe 
you; L only wanted you to say ft egain, Ob, 
Ogril, don’t be angry |” 

He stooped and smoothed her hatr, 

‘Then don’t doubt: me, Listen, dear! You 
are the only woman I ever loved, s0 help me 
Heaven! Will that content you ?” 

“Yes, yes!” and the sweet fece rested #0 
temptingly om his shoulder that he kissed to 
paselonately, 

There wae a long pause, whilst the birds sang 
and the bees hummed their courtehip to the 
rose, and two hearts beat fn perfect unison with 
each other. The small cloud had passed away, 
and there was nothing between them uow. 

Presently Mabel sighed once again. 

‘What are you thinking of?” asked Cyril}, 
tenderly. 

“Of poor Mrs, Sartoris, Oh ! if you behaved like 
that to me,” clasping her hands, “it would 
break my heart! Icouldn’s bear [t a9 well as 
she does,” 

** I think her heart Is breakfag slowly,” he safd 
thoughtfully. ‘It fs years since I have heard 
her laugh, and it used to be the moat joyous 
sound on-earth,” 

“Why doesn’t somebody go after him, and 
briog him back? Bartie Mayne, for fn- 
stance?” 

I think Bertie would be more disposed to 
kick him to the other end of the earth, He is 
mad with him for spollicg his alster’s life.” 

*.Qalte right too, If I were Mere. Sartoris I 
wouldn't have him back at any. price,” 

“Yes you would; you would jamp into his 
armr, Oh, when those two meet! I should like 
to be behind « curtain and peep ; 1b would bs 
something striking fo modern melodrama.” 

‘You don’t mean to say she cares for hima 
still?’ in surpris>, 

* With her whole heart aud seul,- Does she 
eare tolook at any other man?” 

“She never sees anyone bub you or her 
brother.” 

“Trae; but she willsoop, Lady Stapleton fs 
coming over, and she bas made ber promise to 
stay with: her at Holly Bank, There she will 
see heaps of people, and her wretched life will be 

htened.”’ 


“FBaney ff she lost her heart’ to some- 
body 1” 

‘* You {mproper little thing ! Viclethas enough 
pride for a of us, and she will never stocp to 
a 7 80 low aa a Girtation,”’ 

‘Lady Jane seays——-” 

‘Hang Lady Jane!” with more warmth than 
was mecpssary, ‘I don’t mean Hterally,” he 
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added, with s laugh ; “ but a venomous woman 
is the most detestable animal in creation. Some 
women sre so near the angels, and others are 
not far off from fiends. You, ttle one,” with 
his hand upon her hair, “have always seemed 
more of an angel than a common buman 


being. 

A few days later Cyril Landon and Mabel 
Ingham were married in ; 
some fashionable people, mostly relatives 
bridegroom, came al! the way down from London 
to see the ceremony per 


among the number, the latter performing the 
part of besb man, and all the time wishing that 
he could add a certain lady In a bewitching 
costume of pslest grey to the number. of 
bridesmaids. The lady was Mrs. Sartoris, 
dragged out of her retirement by the prayers and 
entreaties of her dearest friend—the bride. 

She had come much against her will ; and 
after her long seclusion she felt quite bewildered 
by the greetings on every side from people who 
seemed to have paesed out of her life. One of 
these was Lady Jane, who pounced upon her with 
the utmost eagerness, as if she had been a gold- 
digger, and had just discovered a streak of 
real ore, 

After shaking both her hands she lotroductd 
her brother, who shot one of his bold glances at 
the proud, sweet face, shen bowed low with the 
deference he could always assume. ‘' Mra, Sar- 
toris has forgotten me,” he sald reproschfully. 

“That fe imposible, as I never had the 
pleasure of seeing you before,” drawing up her 
neck with something like disdain. 

“You shall not forged me again,” in a low 
voice; “I would rather be hated than for- 
gotten.” 

Tt was fitting that Ralph Armitage should be 
introduced to Mrs, Sartoris at Oyril Landon’s 
wedding; for the latter, though. wishing to be 
ber best friend, was destined once again to play 
the part of her evil genlus ; and Mr, Armitage 
seemed ready to start on the same line, 


& 





CHAPTER V, 
A STEP ON THE GRAVEL, 


*Goine home, Mca Sartorls, so soon ?, Don’t 
you think it is crael to desert us?” and Ralph 
Armitage bent hie head, and looked down into 
her eyes In a way that he considered {rresletible. 

She was 6 under the rose-covered porch 
after the las» old shoe had been thrown, and the 
last handfal of rice flung, after the last kind 
glances had been exchanged, the last affectionate 
words spoken. 

Mabel’s had made another blank fn 
her dull life, and she was feeling the vold in- 
i as a wave of bitterness swept over her 

eart, i 

How.long was this to last? Not for ever? 
Would al} her youth be gone ia this dull 
walting for a hasband who never came? What 
right had he to deprive her of everything that 
conld gladden a girl’s life whilet he went his own 
way, and indulged every whim and fancy? Sad- 
denuly her heart rose in wild rebellion. Longings 
after something In the way of galety which she 
thought she had stified rose up within her. Why 
should she always be lonely and dull! Why 
should hers be the only empty house in the 
neighbourhood, whilet every other house was 
fall and overflowing with summer guests? 

“ , If you must go, let me escort 
yon!” said Mr. Armitege persuasively, ‘I 
want to ses your home—for I’m eure it must be 
charming,” 

“No, Mr. Armitsge; your place is here, 
Ien’t ib your duty to filrt with all the brides- 
maids ?"’ 

“ Heaven forbid !” holding up his hands with 
a gesture of horror. “There is not one amongst 
them who could keep me if I had the chance of 
coming to the Priory.” 

‘The Prlory gates are always closed,” and 
she turned away to say good-bye to her hostess. 

"Then it is time they were opened,” said 
Lady Jane, eagerly pouncing sgain u her, and | 
intercepting her retreat. ‘It fs lively 





| 


here. What do you say to giving a hop over to 
the Priory } ‘Small and early,’ you know ; over 
jas before the last tralz. Jast to relleve Mrr. 
ogham, who must be dylog to get rid of ue.” 

“* My dear Lady Jane, I never heard of auch 
anides. I never sven have — to dine with 
me—except some of my own yy 
“ And needn’t hove @ soul now, or a body 
ther. . Ingham fnslate upon all stopping 
an early dinner at half-past six; and after 

fnstead of driving to the station we go a 
farther up the road, and come to you. You 
sure to have some room where there {fs & 
polished floor and no catpet. Ae tothe music I 

play, and so can Mrr. Davideon ; as to the 
we shan’t want apy, only acup of tes. Now 
't be disagreeable and say ‘No!’ i've cleared 
y all difficulties, and a refasal hasn’s a leg 
tostand op. Do letus come! It's euch ages 
since I've seen you ; and I heard something that 
perhaps you ought to know,” lowering her voice. 

Violet’s heart gave a gteat jamp. News of her 
hustand! She ep agg rox ready to 
assent to anything, | could hear some- 

of Jack Sartoris, 


oft you are not afraid of belng wholly bored 
and completely starved you can come, Bat 
I haven’s the smallest Inducement to offer, 
and the responsibility must rest on your own 
head,” 


Aud then she hastened over her adieux, and 
drove home in the hired brougham, which was the 
only carriage ehe had at her service, 

Mrs, Milton, the housekeeper, stared till her 
eyes nearly dropped out of her head when her 
malstreas sald that she expected friends that 
even'ng, The drawing-room mast be preparsd 
for dauclog, and acold collation laid in the dining- 
room. 

“ Bat, ma’aro, there's nothing in the house,” 
gasped the housekeeper, doubting, as she told the 
housemaid afterwards, whether she stood on her 
head or her heels ; ‘‘ and there's no time to make 
jellies and such things.” 

‘*There is plenty of fruit, and you must send 
to Canterbury for anything we want.”’ 

‘Bat that will be such an expense,” sald 
Mre, Milton, with » groan ; “and you've always 
told me, ma’am, begging your pardop, that 
there was no money to keep up the hob- houses or 
anything.” 

‘*I know, but after scrimpiog and saving for 
alx years we must be able to afford something,” 
{eapatiently. And then a change came over her 
beautifal face, and she put up her hands to her 
forehead with a groan. ‘I’ve been so quiet-—I— 
I—shall go mad ff this goes on. Ob, Milton! 
there’s a dear old thing, help me, and don’t make 
it too hard?” 

“Vil help you,” softening at once at the appeal 
to her compassion, as a pleasant smile stole over 
her plump, weather-beaten face, ‘' Harris will 
be delighted at an opportunity of showing off her 
akill, She always hes sald there was no en- 
couragement here for anyone who knew how to 
cook, for ladies never did care so much about 
eating as gentlemen. Four o'clock now! 


_ 
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“There isn’t over much time. What if I went 


over — in the Httle cart, with George to 
drive ” 

“That would do splendidly! I leave all 
the detatle to you. Have what Is necessary, for 
Lady Jane Armitage is coming, and she is very 


And then Mrs. Sartoris turned away, and 
walked about the garden plundering the sweetest 
blossoms from the rose-trees, the most graceful 
trafle from the creepers, for ber room should be 
made as pretty as possible, and no one should 
laugh at the arrangements, 

There was a man in the village who was quite 
a saperior musician; his services should be se- 
cured, for Lady Jane should never say that ‘' poor 
dear Violet Sartoris was such a pauper, that when 
she gave a party she worked her friends to death 
to provide the musio,” 

to how many to expect she was 
rather In the dark, as she had left all the fiaal 
arrangements in Lady Jane’s hands, and the 
latter was quite cspable of {uviting any amount 


of people, 
(To be continued.) 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 
PENNY ROYAL 


TOWLE's x sree. PILL 


FEMALES. 
QUICKLY CORRECT Ala IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE Lr, 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 40 
prevalent with the sex, Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 84 stamps, by H. T. TOWLE & Co., 

ufacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham. 
Rewar: of Imitations, injurious end worthless 


KEARSLEY Soo vears cert 
, WIDOW WELCH S 
* ~~ FEMALE PILLS. 


o 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregulari 
havg tho weed 





















HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH? 


ANY Doctor WILL TELL You “there is 
no beticr Cough Medicine. —One givee 
relief you suffer from cough try them 
‘but once they vill cure. and they will 
not injure your health ; an increasing sale 
of over 6) years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 134d. tins. 
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shell, with which he after accompanied hie 
voice, and the spenph: Maigdion enchanted by iis 
magic, became his bride, 
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== 
AN INDIAN MOTHER SONG, 


Sizer, Uttle Love Flower, sleep; the Day Chief 


to _ 
Te watch-fire blezee brightly by his wigwam in 
the west, 
~ Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep. 
The Night Chief cometh out the east, with spirit 
warriors in his train; 
Their plames are black above the hille, their 
shadows fall across the plain ; 
Thelr purple arrows veln the alr, ihe shafts 
sround us thickly fiy, 
They come, and lo, the council fires are lighted 
in the sky. 
Sleep, little Love Fiower, sleep. 
Sweet be thy sleep, and sound, on s umber’s 
happy hunting ground. 


Sleep, little Lave Flower, sleep; the Day Chief 
ifes at rest— 
The watch-fire burneth dimly by his wigwam in 
the weat, 
Sleep, little Love Fiowgr, sleep. 
The mareh-bird pipes unto her mate, the answer- 
ing note comes from afar ; 
Weird voices ‘mong the sachem pines are mur- 
maring tales of tribal war ; 
The night-wind calleth from the north, the wood- 
folk wake with hungry cry, 
The fire-files heng upon the trees to light the 
Night Chief pasaing by. 
Sleep, lbtle Love Flower, sleep 
Sweet be thy sleep, and sound, on slamber's 
happy hunting ground, 
—Willis Irwin, in the November number of the 
Wirpsor Macazine. 








FAOETL&. 


A: “Your wife dresses plainly, doeen’s she 1” 
B: '* Well, I’ve seen her considerably ruffed.” 

“Were you ever in a rallway disaster ?'’ 
“Yes. I once kissed the wrong girl in a 
tenne),”’ 

Towson: "Is your daughter a finished musi- 
clan$” Yorkrode : “ Nob yet, but the neighbours 
are mabiog threate.” 

Visrron: “Ie this an old homestead, or a 
modern imitation of antiquity?” Tenant: 
"Oh, it’s new, brand-new, The roof leaks in 
forty places,” 

Mize: “Thot’s moighty folne whisky, Pat, 
How onld as it afther bein’?!” Pad ( 
the bottle); *' Faith, an’ Of’ dunno, but It’s as 
ould as fb iver will be, Oi’m thinkin’.” 

Friend: “ How did you cure Reginald of his 
lotemperate habits?” Ribbonite: “I told him 
that the Prince of Wales was drinking nothing 
but water,” : 

“I zave a scheme on foot, old chap, that I 
feel confident make me independently rich.” 
ee By the way, what's the lady’s 
bane?” 

Bartxa: ‘‘Grandma, are your teeth good?” 
Grandma: “ No, darling ; I have nove now, un- 
f ." Bertha: ‘Then I'll give you my 
walnute to mind till I come back.” 

Hs: “Oh, yes, I have beard him I 
SA ot, SY aa 

on’s mean 
admire ; it’s his een” g “ 


_ “Goon gracious, child, you're web!” 
"Yes, mother, I fell Into the 0 eT With 


your new clothes om, too!” “I'm sorry, mum, 
bat I didn’t have time to take them off.” 
"Tas soll,” sald the polftical economist, “ is 
peng ir Te “Wel, I don't know,” sald’ 
cap’ thoughtfully, ocean su 
ports me about eleven months in the year.” & 





Tw view of the hour at which he reached home 
perhaps her question was justified. ‘* Why,” 
she asked, sarcas , “did you come home at 
allt” “To sleep,” he replied tersely, 

Huspand : “What fn creation is that baby 
crying fort” Wife: “Nothing at all. He 
simply wants me to half kill myself looking 
after him, I’m going to name him after you.’ 

**Yes, my sop, {t Is very wicked to throw 
stones at cats.” ‘ But, father, {o was a very bad 
cat.” “How do you know!’ ‘' Weil, because 
it dodged, and the stone went through the 
drawing-room window.” : 

“Wax, old man, how'd you sleep last night? 
Follow miz sdvice about counting up!” “ Yes; 
counted up to i2.900.” ‘And then you fell 
asleep, ech?” “It was morning by that time, 
and I had to get np.” 

A country paper has thie personel item: 
“Those who know old Mr, Wilson of thls 
place personally will regret to hear that he was 
assaulted in a brutal manner lastweek, bat was 
not killed.” : 

Tess: "So ~~ friend pos Giddile is golng 
a the stage. I ou expects to make 
rg for herself 1 eas : “She did think 
she'd have to, but she found a lovely one fn an 
old society novel.” 

InquineR: “Excuse me, sir, but have you a 
corkscrew about you?” Thomas: ‘Sir! Do 
I look Mke a man who opens bottles?” In- 
quirer : “ Well, no; you don’t, You look more 
tke a man who empties them,” 

‘* Dip you see that story about the man who 
gob a needle in his arm while trying to kiss a 
girl?” he asked, ‘' No,” she repiled, And then 
she added fervently: “But, thank goodness, I 
never learned to sew |” 

Mrs. Popps: ''Is that a realistic novel you 
are reading!” Mr, Pobbs: “Indeed {0 fs, It 
contains a perfect description of the bacillus of 
yellow fever, and tells how to make apple 
dumplings.” ; 

Wire: “ Oome, dear, we have no occasion to 
quarrel in this manner, O! course, I do some 
very foolish thiogs at tlmes—and so do you. 
You'll admit thas, will you not?” Husband: 
“Certainly. I'll admit that you do. That’s 
what I've sald all along.” Wife: " Wretch |” 

‘*How is the game of golf played?” ‘‘It’s 
played with a stick, a ball, a small boy, and a 
plaid evit,” “It is, eh? Well, what does the 
game consist of }” ‘‘It consiets in giving she 
ball a bard knock early In the afternoon, and 
looking for ft all the rest of the day,” 

Casnizn: “I can’s honour that cheque, 
madam. Your husband’s account fs overdrawn.” 
Mrs, Check : “Hah! vce nd we fed 
pected something was wrovg w this 
cheque withoud walting for me to go into 
hysterics,” 

* Morner (coming ee) : waned Willie | 
triking your little sister ?’ je (doggedly) : 
** Aontie made me.” Maiden Aunt: ‘ Why, 
vos if yo" Same cll aecpomey 
never again.” Willie (« 0 ly): 
«Well, I couldn’s let no chance like that all,” 

Harpurrs: “Say, old fellow, lend me a 
hundred, will you 1" Riggs : “ A bandred what!” 
Harduppe : “A hundred I——” Riggs: 
‘Oh, stop; you're joking.” Hardappe 
(earnestly): *‘ Joking? I was never more serious 
in my life, I’m broke!” Riggs: “My dear 
man, you’re not broke. You're cracked.” 

Youne Lapy Passencre (on board a liner) : 
“ What's the matter, captain!’’ Osptafn: "The 
fact is, miss, we've broken our rudder.” Young 
Lady: “Bat surely you needn't worry about 
that, captain. The rudder is under water, 
re know, and {t fan’s likely psople will notice 

6,” 





Sorny: “ Oh, Maria, I'm so glad to meet you, 
I haven't seen you for sver so long. Where are 
you lodging?” Maria (\oftily): “ I don’t lodge. 
i am married, and have taken a flat.” Sophy: 
“You don’t say sof What is his name?” 


“*'Tars,” sald the maa who was showing the 
visitors about the cflice of the metropolitan dally, 
‘‘ig the copy-readers’ room. It is the place 
where the matter eent in for publication fs bofled 
down to the right dimensions.” "Doean’t that 
make it warm!” giggled oue of the young 
women, “No,” he replied; “but the men who 
write the stufi get pretty hot over {t some- 
times.” 


" Gronas,” sald Mre, Ferguson, as they went 
in to dinner, “I wish you would tell Benny, in 
some way eo It will not offend him, that he takes 
too much sugar in his coffee. It isn’t good for 
him, and I know his mother wouldn’t allow 1,” 
“Benny,” sald Mr. Ferguson, a few minutes 
jater, turning to the young nephew who was 
visiting bim, ‘you don’t mix gafte enough 
coffee with your scgsr.” 


‘'] gate to hear a man continually saylog he 
wishes he were a boy again,” sald ifr. Serlus 
Barker, in his usual vindictive tone. “ Don’t you 
admire sentimentality!” ‘That ain’t senti- 
mentality. It’e moral cowardice, When a man 
wishes he were a boy again, It’s because he 
wants to break loose and cat up. He knows that 
& boy can get off with a lecture and a switching 
for doing things thad would send a man to 
gaol.” 


A Brmmincuaw man, having bought some red 
flannel shirts which were guaranteed in every 
respect, came into the place of purchase after = 
fortnight, and complained that the article was not 
what It waz eald to be. “ Why not?” asked the 
clerk. ‘‘ Have they faded or shrunk?” ‘Faded! 
Shrunk! Young man, when I came down to 
breakfast with one of them on, my wife asked me : 
‘What are you wearing my plok coral necklace 
aroond your throat for ?’” 

Aran evening party Istely the hostess had 
bustled out of the room to arrange some detali 
of the supper or something. Darlog her absence 
& young man who had protested all the evening 
sang a sentimental ballad—to the Intense agony 
of the company, The hostess returned after he 
had finished, and knew nothing of the sloging. 
As he had to leave early he approached to make 
his farewell. ‘'‘Good-night,” eald the hostess, 
with the usual excess of amlability. ‘' Good- 
night; I’m so sorry you can't slog.” The young 
man crimasoned and fied, 

A courte of gentleman, nelghbours, on the 
morning of St. Patrick’s Day were giving thelr 
reasons for wearing the shamrock. ‘‘I am 
wearin’ it,” ssid one, a true son of Erin, “ in 
honour of Sb. Patrick and the land that gave me 
birth.” “Well, I’m not an Irishman,” re- 
sponded the other, “and I wear the shamrock 
merely to show that I appreciate the gallant 
deeds of the plackly Irishmen at the front.” Ab 
that moment the last speaker's little son put In 
an appearance with a aprig of shamrock in hie 
buttonhole. ‘ Hallo, Johnny!” remarked his 
father, “‘ and why are you weariug the sham- 
rock?” ‘* Because Mickey M—-——”’ (the son of 
the neighbour present) ‘‘sald he’d break my 
head if I didn’t!” was Johuny’s unexpected 
reply. 

SEveERAL years ago, in 2 well-known wholesale 
house in a big manufacturing town, aon old 
bachelor bookkeeper, who had been many years 
with the firm, suddenly announced that he waz 
to be married. The partners gave him a week’s 
holiday, and his fellow clerka ralsed a little purse 
and presented it to pay the expenses of his wed- 
ding trip. A couple of days after the wedding 
one of the members of the firm went down to a 
seaside resort, and there lounging abont the 
parade and epparently enjoying himeelf im- 
meneely, he saw his recently married old book- 
keeper, bat alone. “ Where's your wife |” saked 
the principal. “She’s at home,” wae the reply. 
* Bat I thought you had money given you for a 
wedding trip?” “So I had,” was the reply, 
“but I didn’t understand that it was Intended 
to inclade her, 
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SOCIETY. ‘ 
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Tut German Emperor bas thanked the Sultan 
for the gifts presented by Shakir Pacha to the 
Crown Prince and Princess Victoria Loulse, at 
the aame time expreselng his unalterable friend- 
ahlp towards his Mojaaty, 

Tas, plume of the Prince of Wales worn on 
State occasions is worth £10. The feathers are 
pulled from. the tall of the feriwab, one of the 
rarest and most beautifal birds of India, Great 
expense and trouble are necessary to capture the 
bird, which Is found only in the wildest jangles, 

Ir the Qasen remains In good health and is 
able to undertake the journey, Her Msjesty will 
probably leave Eogland for Bordighera early in 
March, for a stay of five or six weeks at the 
Hotel Angst, but of course with one of the 
Qaesn’s age all prospective arrangements are of 
s provisional nature, 

Princs Ferpmanp 7, or Buiearta, who, tb fs 
reported; is betrothed to the Grand Dachess 
Hé dae of Rasela, fs forty years of age. He fs a 
Pelnee of Saxs-Coburg, and distantly related to 
our Royal Family throogh the Prince Consort. 
His first. wife, whom he marrled in 1893, died 
two years ago. The Grand Duchess Hé 620, 
who fa to be bis second wife, lz only eighteen, 
sud she and her cousin, the Grand Duchess Olga, 
elster of the: Tsar, are ab .present the only 
marriegeable princesees In the Reesian 
Family, 

Tak Prince of Wales fs very conservative in 
the matter cf catlog and drinking... He dislikes 
long lets of ccmestibles, and, as to beverages, ib 
fis well known to his frleods that only certain 
wines ars acceptable to bis palate, Ha ts also 
very particular as-to what clgars he smokes; but 
ia this respect he ls more catholle than was his 
brother, the late Dake of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
The Hefr-Apparent likes to sit down ata fixed 
hour to his meale, and, very rightly, walts for 
Indeed, ft fa recorded ¢f him, with 

hat trath we know not, that on one occasion, 

hen a relation of the Prince, a personage of 
high degree, arrived au hour late for luncheon, 
his Royal Highness observed, ‘ I hope you will 
like the coffee—ib is stil! quits hot.” 

Tae Gaard Room of Windsor Castle is a 
#ymbolical record of Ecgiand’s triumphs all the 
world over. Tas stacdards presented annually 
by the Dukes of Marlborough and Weillogton 
recall the victorfes of Blenhelm and Waterlco, 
the pierced topmast of the Victory, and Cban- 
trey’s bust of Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar. Not 
far off are two brass cannon, taken from the 
Sikhs in the Sikh Ware. Here are Raeian guns 
from the Crimea, Chineee guns from the Summer 
Palace, Zala and Boudanese armas and the great 
Siete umbrella captured with King Kofi Kalealli 
at the first esptare of Kumast, If there were 
any danger "' lest we forget’ the great achlevae- 
ments of the past, a vieit to thle part of Windsor 
Castle should be quite exough to relnvigorate 
out meniory, 

THE preparations for the marrlege of Qaeen 
Withelmin@ and Dake‘ Hendrik” of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin sre being rapidly hurried on, as 
her Majesty bas set her heart on being wed on 
Ge anniversary of her mother’s weddlog-day, or 
@2 Bear.as possible to that-date. Qaeen Eama’s 
matrisge with the Inte King Willem III. took 
places at Arolsen on January 7ch, 1579 ; and If the 
fortheoming ceremony is to ba celebrated so 
estly Ia ths New Year, ib will leave Motle tius 
for all the manifold arrangements which must be 
made, Itis very unlikely that there will be any 
great pomp and grandeur about the accompany- 
iog festivities, and even the marriage iteelf may 
ba a comparatively quiet affair ; but, nevertheless 
there wili be much public rejoiciog, and through- 
out Holland the question of how best to dizplay 
the universal affection and loyalty to the beloved 
young Qaeen is belog eagerly discussed. In the 
meantime, the Court and Government are fally 
employed with many highly Important matters 
of State, locluding new laws which haveto be 
made and passed providing for all the contingen- 
cles, as. well as any difficalties which may arlve in 
the fature from the marriage of a reigning Qaeen 
with an allen Prince Consort, | 


Imperial . 


STATISTICS. 


In Excranp 600,000 Iba, of ten are consumed 


Tas world’s population uses 2,500,000 glass 
eyes & year, 

14.500.000 acres of India are given up to 
cotton, Aboud one-third of the crop is exported, 

THE world has 123 sstronomicat obeervatories, 
of which Great Britain haa fourteen, 

Ovr first shipment of cotton from America 
was in 1791 Ib ‘conelated of 91 tons only.. The 
United States now sell us 540,000 tons a-year. 





GEMS, 


Bs content with doing with calmness the 
Hbtle which depends upon yourrelf,‘and let _all 
elee be to you ss if it were not. ..- --- 

Mere ideale, unsecured by deeds, ‘are like 
unframed pictures. They do not jlong reteio 
thelr freshness, and wholeness, and beauty. 

Never be discouraged by trifler. Ifa upider 
breaks his thread twenty times, he will mend 
it as many. Perseverance and patience will 
accomplish wonders. 

A coop oonsclence is to the soul what health 
fs to the body. Ib preserves & constant ease 
and_ecrenity within us, and more than counter- 
vails all the calamities and ¢flilctions which 
can possibly befall us, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURER. 


A Reuiaste Mrxcexgat.—Ingredisnta ; Two 
pounds of sust, twoand'a-half pounds of raisins, 
one and a-half pounds of currants, two pound 


i , 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aw oyster is not fib to ent till four years old, 

ENGLAND has forty-seven native warm-blooded 
animals. 

Tuerx ls a snowshed twenty-two miles in length 
on the Union Pacific Rallway. 

More than half the population of the earth has 
direct access to the Pacific. 

Tux velocity of a bullet from the Lee-Metford 
is very nearly half mfle in a second, 

Bes always place thelr honey In the coolest 
placa in the hive; the young brood in the 
warmest, aie . 

Ty negro countries the number of men and 
women is about the same. In moat white states 
women are in a majority, 

Wir the elogle exception of Norway there fs 
no land in Europe whore area ts so'taken up by 
forests as Germany, more than a quarter of its 
surface being devoted to them. 

Tus e of whist originated fn land, I} 
is believed to have developed from the older game 
of triamph, or tramp, which was played as carly 
as 1530, 

GrgLs smployed in the crape manufacture are 
under a curious contract not to engage In any 
house-work after their hours oflabour, The rea- 
son is leaat their hands become coarse and unfitied 
for the delicate nature of thelr employment. 

I~ Maryland a man bas patented a shirthaving a 
detachable front, which can be easily removed and 
a fresh one put In Ite place when the ahiri 


having a series of buttons, to which tongues onthe — 


odges of the front are attached, 

Tarnos grow very fazt in the short Greenland 
summer, As soon a6 the snow melts off in many 
places the. ground is covered with a vine which 
bears & small berry something Iikea huckleberry. 
I icmearly tasteless, but jaicy, and the natives are 
fond of {t, 

THe Emperor of Ravsia bas given to the French 
Gover 1 a map of France, made in the 





of apples, quarter of a pound of mixed peel, four 
cloves (powdered), rind and jaice of three lemons, 
one and a half ounces of sweet almonde, quarter 
of a pint of brandy, quarter of a pint of port or 
home-made wines. Chop the suet and pee), 
stone and chop the raleins, grate the apples ; 
clean and stalk the currants, and chop half of 
them  ehell and chop the almonds. Mix all 
these together, and add the eplees and grated 
rinds and strained jaice of the lemons. S.ir fn 
the wine and brandy thoroughly, press the mix- 
ture In dry, clean jars ; tle down carefully and 
tightly, and keep in a cool, dry place till needed. 
Sea Pre.—For this dish scraps of different 
kinds of meat may be used. Sailors make 1b 
with portions of salt and fresh meat, and it. may 
be made of bits of beef, mutton, rabbit, pork, or 
other meat at hand, if fresh and . Take 
one pound of meat, one carrot, a bit of turnip, 
one onlon, one teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper ; 
also half-pound flour, quarter-pound of enet for 
the paste for the pie. Cat the meat into plecos 
about the efze of a walnut, and put it In the 
bottom of a stewpso, Out thecarrot and turnip 
ap very neatly, and eprinkle the pleces over the 
meat, Then chop the onfon and put ib in next. 
Add also the pepper and salt, and cover the 
whole with as much water as just covers ail the 
meat and vegetables in the pan. Paton the lid 
and pusfton the fire to boll. Meantime, chep 
the suet, and put {t and the flour ina basin. Add 
half a teaspoonful of 
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iid 
the top of the mea 
cook gently for at 
wanted oe By 
under the paste, or any vegeta 
When ready, take off the paste and cut ip up 
like n sandwich eake. Pat the 

ona dish, and’ the pleces of paste all round It. 
| 09 -ypamrpaan concncl ct ib should not be 

too dry. 








Imperial factory of Catherineburg, which fs » 
pom piece of jewellery ia mozsic and precious 
stones. The map meseures more 

oy sthaea castinc colt ecliperteaie tee a 
of y mar ments ars © 
ayy different shades, The hundred citics 
marked are of precious stones monnted In _ 
Paris {s a diamond, Ronen a eapphire, and Havre 
and Marseilles are emeralds ; Lyons is a tourms- 
line, Nantes a beryl, Nice a byacinthe, Toulon a 
chrysobery!], and Cherbourg is an alexandrite 
green by day and reddish-blue by night, Twenty- 
one. towns are indicated by besa cog thirty- 
five by tourmalines, and thirty-eight by rock- 
crysts', The names of the towns are inscribed 
fo gold, and the-rivers are traced with :platins, 


inlaid in the jasper. This map forms part of the 
Roesian exhibit at the Exposition, 5 
Tr fs a custom in that all the property 


Morocco 
of an official reverts at Ceath to the crowns. The 
logie which leads to such results is simple, for 
the government argues that ‘all fortunes “thus 
accumulated conslet of moneys Mlegally retained 
by the authorities. A governor when sppolnted 
le probably possessed-of no conalderable ne, 
When he dies, he may be a millionaire, Whence 
came hia wealth ? Riptened peat nested from 


the tribes under his authority 
amassed by the prerogativer of the position 
ia which had 


perty of his rélatives, “When the mighty fall 
fn Mor crash ‘brings down with them 
their fa 
eee eae 
sons 0 
up in Se idtenrtel! slaves and horses ‘and 
retinues of motmnted men, have to go begging fo 
the streets, : 








" but we cannot say whether 
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Dec. 8, 1900. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxcit.—Apply at Somerset House,’ London, 

A. K.—Attend the Court and explain the facts. 

Teppy.—Inquire of @ good firm of music publishers.| | 

A. M.—Anyone can draw a will Uf {6 fs in legal order. 

Ixqumnzk.—The value of ten German marks is 94. 9}d, 

Lar,--Yes, why uot ask the advioe of a bank mansger? 

Herry.—Olean plano keys with a soft 1ag dipped in 
alcohol. 

A. 0.—We do not fosert advertisements in this 
column, 

Oyam.—You cannot enlist In Englind—must be on 
the spot. 

8, F.—The Jewish year has 583 days, the Mahometan 
955 days. 

M. B.—Devonshire butter ts richest in cheess-forming 
material. 

L, B.—Imposaible to say. No place agrees with all 
constitutions, 

L. G.—We do not reply through post, give addresses, 
or forward letters. 

8. 8.—Probsbly the heat was too strong.” Boll slowly 
on 4 moderate fre. 

Conovs.-The question of poptilarity is a matter of 
individual o J 

IxpicwAaNt.=Morally he Is liable, but we do not think 
you can enforce it legally. 

Dovsrron.—He is bound to show it when asked to 
do so by one in authority. 

Recvtarn Rsaper.—The word is French for “ over- 
throw,” or “ breaking-up,” 

Farppiz.—Tivoli is pronounced in three syllables, 
thus, Tiv-oll, with the “‘o” short. . 

Lirtox.—Icquira at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sone’ 
bookstall, at one of the rail way stations. 

K. D,—All infantry regiments are now known by 
territorial designation, not by numbers. 

Oss Wao Wants to Kxow.—Denmark was the first 
Ecropean country to abolish slavery in 1826, 

A. M.—You can buy the syrap ready made for a 
couple of pence at any respectable chemist’s. 

Roonre.—The first English canal connected the Trent 
and the Witham. It was cut in 1134 by Henry [. 

H. 8.—The only we can sv is to keep it 
— pened, Bonen. asa = Shp ten fe , and safe from 
wet. : 

Ixcoow1To,—A wife is not Mable for the debts of her 
late husband beyond the value of any property he may 
have leit her. 

A Hovsewirs.—Matting will lie much more smoothly 
if sewed like a carpet than when tacked down, as is 
frequently done. 


Op Reaper.—Pat on a well-fitting last, and rub 
chalk and | 


carel! with finely powdered and sifted 
pracay Be ny ” 

E. V.—There has heen one Datch, one English, one 
Ewies, and one Portagnese pope. Two hundred and 
one have been Italians. i ‘ 

Ixsornep.—You bave a perfect rizht to decide such 
matters for yourself, and rejeoted party can have no 
just grounds of complaint. 

PB Fri Bo ces Syd ogy Be gee without first 
our m ascertaining from 
him that the venture is safe.” 

L. 0.—Write Government Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8 W, on subject, and 
detatls will be obtained forthwith. 

L, B. pe ager sag) pee with rottenstone, 

will answer the plece you 
have, as some kind of surface may be Jald over. 

Crey.—If the is bathed in hot milk 
you wal ncbanal te eee any cold cream. 4 

is rly good if you are afraid of superfuous 
Toxonaucs.—The mother must register the infant in. 


her own name, exoept the father ts present to anthorise 
registration in his name; no one is present at the regis- 





Disevstep Eva.—Often the shrinking effect of rain- 
drops seems to have ruined light silks, when all that is 
required fs to fron the on the wrong side with a 
piece of muslin between the goods and the tron. 

Brrry.—Feather beda should be shaken every day, 
port opeencay ab let 1 Mpenemer try soo be wide open 
Ww rform operation Hy rn mattresses once 
every te than once a month. 

L. 5. G.—Sweet-oil applied with a soft ‘anne! is 
excellent for cleaning bronze, Brash out al! dust firat, 
then rub with the oil, using as little as postibic. Polish 
first with a soft duster and then with a chamois 


Discovracep Oxe. —Find out what you can best work 
at, and exercise your ingenuity in marking out a path 
for x humble. There is reaily a great 
— of talent and skilled labour, but medivority ls 


EB. 5.—Colonial law is similar to the law of Eogtand, 
which the whole of an fritestate son’s possessions 
to the father, even whore there are brothers and sisters 
surviving; the mother takes no share during the 
father’s lifetime, 


Doverrut Mioxon,—If, after a careful deifberaiion, 
still to 





you are unable e between your two euitors, 
turn them both adrift, for it ts Mkely that you are 
influenced by temporary admiration rather than earnest 
and unquenchable love, 


Ox1¢a.—To revive chiffon have some v hot frons. 
ong bn wet cloth over the fron, and the chiffon 
over the steam until it is free from wrinkles. Renew 
the wet cloth and hot iron as scon as the steam flows 
freely. Spread the chiffon where it will dry quickly. 


Vioia.— Do not be discouraged. The very fact that 
you are disposed to underrate your own attractions is 
an evidence of difidence and modesty, and these qualt- 
oo gare coxamend when sasurance and conceit would 
re % . 

Gents. towards the spbt to mtrate the 
HWquid there, leaving the edge of the ¢ thin for 

uick absorption. The a fluid, Whatever it is, 
duould not be lett to dry steatf, but be rubbed dry with 
a succession of two or three cloths. 


A BONG OF TRUE WORKERS, 
Tar world is eweet, the world is fair, 


To earnest workers all ; 
gs dawn in beauty rare, 
qail fell, 
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P. G.—Peers cannot sit or vote in Commons, but their 
gong, though bearing titles, are not peers, and can there- 
fore offer themeelyes to the electors ; Lord Salisbury, 
while his father lived, sat as Lord Oranborne (a courtesy } 
as member for Stamford for some fifteen years; when 
hia father died in 1868 he bad to go to the other House. 


Oarzrut Potry.—To i on new gloves, first wash 
your hands : dry them thoroughly, and powder. Dust 
this off, and then elowly work the gloves on, fingers 
firat, and then thumbs; but be careful to notioe that 
every finger is etraight. Fingers once worked on 
crookedly never sit reaily well. and in consequence the 
look of the glove is spoilt. The second button should 
always be fastened before the frat. 


Dovetrun Byssix.—1i be has not strength of will 
sufictent to enable him to shun Intoxicants before 
marriage, he is utterly unfit for married life. If he 
loves drink better than be loves you, and indulges {n it 
to such excess that he frequently becomes crazed from 
its «ffects, {¢ would be rash for you to risk your life- 
long happiness with such aman, buoyed by tho faint 
hope that you might reform bim after he has bscome 
your husband. 


Fanny.~—Squeces the pulp from the skins of alx 
quarts of grapes and simmer slowly until the seeds are 
loosened, and strain through a colander, retaining all 
but the seeds. Make a spiced vinegar of six pounds of 
Sugar, one quart of vinegar, four tablespoonfuls.os 
at , two teaspoonfuls of cloves, ons teaspoonfu) 
of salt and two saltspoonfals of pepper. Add to ft the 
grepe ekins and cook until it {se quite thick, Seal itin 

wis or jars. 


Lina.—To make chocolate cake, combine a balf-cnp 
of butter with one cupful of sugar, add the beaten 
yolks of three egge and one-half cup of milk. When 
weil mixed, alld two cups of flour, with which has 
been sifted a toarpoonful of cream of tartar and a half- 
tearpoonful of soda, Mix three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
aud five tablespoonfuls of water with two squares of 
chocolate. Pat thisin the cake mixture, and add at 
the last the whites of the three eggs, well beaten. 


* Anxious To Kyow.—Brandled peaches are prepared 
in the following way. Peel the peaches after pouring 

water over them, Makea syrup of half a pognd 
of sugar, a half teacup of water for each pound of 
peaches. Skim off the scum az it riees to the top ; then 
put in the pesches and boil gently until they $re 
tender. Take them from the syrup; and put them fo 
jara which have been heated over steam. Take the 
syrup frem the fire and add to ita half pint of brandy 
for every pound of peaches. : 


Erarc.--Bits of newspaper moistened and thrown 
over the floor, or damp tea-leaves scattered about. wil? 
collect the dust and leave the carpet bright and fresh. 
Salt, sometimes recommended, is not good, since par- 
ticles left in the material grow damp and leave the 
surface sticky. The broom shovid be cleansed fn » 
pail of suds, rinsed and shaken free from water, and 
the sweepicg done lengthwise with the breadths, 
go a time. Pe a staail - is Pome p 4 ~~ 

en up on the dustpan, and not drag, mg the 
length of the room, 


Vv. G. W.—The word tcbaceo is derived from 
‘* tabaco ” the West Indian term for the pipe in which 
the natives of the Buhamas smoked the leaves of that 
plant. It is a matter of conjecture whether the use of 
tobacco was known in the Hast before Columbus dis- 
covered America, It is posaible that the Chinese had long 
been accustomed to smoking it. The habit, however, 
did not spread to » ding countries ; whereas, on 
the int: tion of tob into Harope from America 
its use rapidly extended and soon beoxme very preva- 
lent fn Oriental countries. The custom was guite 
common am the Indians of Amorioa as early as 1492. 
The natives of the Weet Indices at that time, besides 
smoking it in wooden p!pes, made tobacoo into cylin- 
drical roils wrapped in maize leaf, 

Epre.—I! a lamp {s to burn well, i¢must have a clean 
burner, clean wicks and a clean chimney. Dirty 
burners and wicks, besides epoiling the light, give off 
disagreeable odours, The daily care needed consiste 
of filling it with oil within an inch of the top (not 
nearer, because the ofl expands when the lamp is 
lighted), @imming the wick, wiping the burner and 
the outside of the lamp, and cleaning the shade and 
chimney. All this a id bo done by daylight. Many 
people never cut es Wicks, but only rub cff the 
charred portion ; but they really need to be cut once a 
week, or they are sure to be uneven. Out perfectly 


afterwards. Now turn the wicks 
well down, and with a piece of soft paper wipe the top 
of the burner clean both inside and outside, 
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Right Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 


Au Bace Noupens, Pants and Vorume are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksollers. 


OTICR.—December and Christmas Double Part (477 
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“[ and 478) is Now Ready, price One Ghil ; post free, 
One § and Throepence, ee 


iE An Seeras 20 ADDRESSED TO THE Eprron 
ca Lompox Rtapan, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


«*s We cannot undertake to return refocted maxo- 
scripts, i 
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WHATEVER THE WEATHER. 


Whether the weather be wet, 
Or whether the weather be hot, 
Whether the weather be set, 
Or whether the weather be not, 
Whatever the weather that causes your ills, 
To weather the weather, why—take 


BEECHAM’S 
um PILLS wm 


These renowned Pills are composed entirely of medicinal herbs, and are warranted free from mercury 

or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the stomach and bowels and purify the blood ; invigorate the 

whole nervous system, and give tone and energy to the muscles. In the preparation of BEECHAM’S 

PILLS the most scrupulous care is taken, and the ingredients form the most successful combination 
that has ever been discovered for 





Sutin. ~~ __w~ ws 


i el 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 

Wind and Pains in the Stomach, 

BEECHAM'S PILLS Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
eae Female Ailments, Regulating the System, and all 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 

Unrivalled for the Complexion, and will bring the BLUSH OF HEALTH TO PALLID CHEEKS. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere in Boxes 1/1} (56 Pills) &2/9 each. 


Over Six Million Boxes Sold Annually. 
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BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


RECOMMENDS ITSELF. | 


It is Efficacious, Economical. Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and is 
= a pleasant and reliable Dentifrice. In Collapsible Tubes. 
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Sum 


Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for ONE SHILLING, Postage Paid. 


dondon®: Published by the Propréetor- at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, aud printed oy WoopraLt and Kiwoxr, Long Aore. 
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